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ARTICLES 


THE WITNESS OF THE PROPHETS TO HEBREW 
TRADITION! 


I 


SOME twenty to twenty-five years ago I was introduced to what was 
then presented as the ‘modern’ view of the Pentateuch. I was taught 
that the Five Books of Moses as they stand in our Bibles to-day are 
a compilation from four previously existing and independent docu- 
mentary sources—J, E, D, and P. J was probably to be dated in the 
ninth century B.c., E in the eighth, D in the seventh, and P either in 
the sixth or fifth; the final compilation being attributed either to the 
fifth or fourth century. I was taught also that the methods which 
had been applied so successfully to the Pentateuch could and must 
be applied to the Former Prophets as well. Authorities were not 
quite as certain here as they were about the Pentateuch; there were 
differences of opinion about both the identification and the extent of 
the sources in these books, although there was general agreement that 
they were finally edited by the so-called ‘Deuteronomic Redactor’. 
It was suggested further that some of these sources might be con- 
tinuations of the Pentateuchal sources; there seemed no doubt about 
this in Joshua; but by the time one reached 1 Samuel the situation 
was more obscure; and at that most were content to leave it. All of 
this, | was informed, was known as ‘ Higher’ or ‘ Literary’ Criticism: 
its results were frequently spoken of as ‘assured’; and an adequate 
acquaintance with both the method and its results was held to be an 
integral part of the equipment of any self-respecting Biblical scholar. 

At a later stage I became aware that a considerable amount of work 
had been done and was being done on the pre-literary stage of the 
material. One heard a great deal about ‘oral traditions’ and ‘folk 
traditions’; there was talk of ‘ Formgeschichte’; and phrases cropped 
up such as ‘the Moses saga’. This seemed an obvious extension of 
the approach with which I was already familiar. I had been taught, 
for example, that the J document of the Pentateuch represented the 
tradition that was current in Judah at the time it was written—that 
it was, in fact, the reduction to writing of well-known ninth-century, 
southern traditions. What more natural, therefore, than that scholars, 
having isolated constituent documents and having arrived at certain 
conclusions about their origins and characteristics, should go on to 
inquire into the nature, history, and genesis of the traditions that 


* A paper read to the Society of Old Testament Study on 5 January 1949. 
L K 
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they embodied? To do so seemed the next and proper step. And so 
I came to accept the newer ‘ traditio-historical’ method as in its own 
sphere entirely legitimate, and, although clearly less capable of yielding 
anything like such an ‘assured’ result on any single point as the 
‘literary’ method, nevertheless an essential weapon in the critical 
armoury, to be used in conjunction with (or, strictly speaking, after) 
the ‘literary’ method in any serious critical inquiry. 

More recently, however, a determined effort has been made to set 
the two methods in diametrical opposition, and to discredit the 
‘literary’ method altogether. In some quarters it is now loudly and 
confidently proclaimed that the newer ‘traditio-historical’ method is 
of itself all-sufficient and that the older ‘literary’ method is bankrupt. 

The title of my paper should indicate clearly enough that I have 
no intention of embarking upon a general discussion of this question. 
Dolus latet in generalibus; and especially so when the issues involved 
are so varied and complex as they are here. Rather do I intend to 
limit myself to what is admittedly a comparatively small field, and to 
discuss what at first sight might appear to be a side-issue. Accord- 
ingly, in the main part of the paper the discussion will be confined 
to the Latter Prophets. From the many passing references and odd 
allusions that occur in these books | shall try to reach some con- 
clusions about both the content and the form of Hebrew tradition 
during the period in which the books were written. Only after this 
shall I go on to inquire, in a final section, what bearing, if any, these 
conclusions have on what may conveniently be termed the Graf- 
Wellhausen x Engnell controversy. In this final section, it is true, I may 
have to trespass a little outside the prophetic field; but I shall do 
this as little as possible. And if it be asserted that the result must 
necessarily be indecisive owing to the narrowness of the field surveyed, 
I agree that this is so. But I point out also that at any rate one field, 
however small, will have been surveyed fairly thoroughly; and that 
this is in itself a merit which should more than counterbalance the 
defect of narrowness. For this paper is not an attempt to settle 
the controversy. It aims at being no more than a contribution to the 
debate—a careful re-examination of a not unimportant body of 
evidence, undertaken with special reference to the most modern 
developments in critical theory. 

But to start with we must be in no doubt what we mean by 
‘Hebrew tradition’. Above all we should be on our guard against 
understanding it as meaning only ‘oral’ ‘tradition. By dictionary 
definition ‘tradition’ is ‘opinion or belief or custom handed down 
from ancestors to posterity’. What is handed down may be either 
oral, or written, or a combination of both. We should not, therefore, 
fog the issue by deciding in advance in favour of any one of these 
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alternatives. In what follows I shall use the term ‘tradition’ in its 
widest and primary sense; and I shall try, so far as I can, to let the 
evidence speak for itself. 

And further, the particular Hebrew traditions to be investigated 
fall, it seems, into five fairly well-defined categories—Myths, Legends, 
History, Laws, and Poems. A myth I understand to be a popular, 
primitive, scientific explanation of observed natural phenomena cast 
in narrative form—such as the Creation-story in Gen. i, which 
answers the question ‘How did the world we know come into being?’ 
A legend I take to be a similarly popular and primitive explanation, 
but of other than natural phenomena, and resting, moreover, on some 
sort of historical basis—such as the story of Jacob’s wrestling with 
the angel in Gen. xxxii, which accounts not only for the origin of the 
names Israel and Peniel, but also for the fact that ‘the children of 
Israel eat not the sinew of the hip which is upon the thigh unto this 
day’. Historical traditions are self-explanatory : they are the relatively 
direct and unvarnished accounts of ‘what happened’ told with no 
ulterior motive, such as the story in 1 Sam. ix and x how Samuel 
anointed Saul. The legal traditions are likewise self-explanatory. And 
so also are the poetic. 

At this point objections may be raised that these categories are 
artificial, that they overlap, or even that they are unnecessary. For 
example, it is reasonable to argue that the Flood, which will be classed 
as a ‘myth’, should more accurately be classed as a ‘legend’, because 
it is now known to rest on a firm historical basis (8 feet of solid clay 
at Ur and 18 inches at Kish!). Or, again, it may be said that the 
instance given above of an historical tradition, so far from being ‘a 
relatively direct and unvarnished account of “what happened” with 
no ulterior motive’, bears on its face a very obvious motive—the 
desire to explain the origin of the monarchy: should it not, therefore, 
also be classed as a ‘legend’? It is true that the demarcation lines 
are difficult to draw, and that in consequence they had perhaps best 
be left undrawn. Nevertheless, whatever may be said against them 
in theory, from the practical point of view they have their value. So 
for purely practical reasons I prefer to treat the material by categories. 

Under the category ‘Myth’ will be grouped the prophetic refer- 
ences and allusions to material contained in Gen. i-xi, together with 
other obviously mythological references; under ‘ Legend’ will come 
the narrative matter from the Call of Abraham to the Entry into 
Canaan; under ‘ History’ events from the Entry to the Accession of 
David (for it is with David that | shall stop); while the Laws and 
the Poems may be found anywhere between these points. 
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Il 


First, then, the prophetic witness to the mythological traditions. 

To the Creation there are in all between thirty and forty references. 
A high proportion of these are simple, direct statements (such as ‘ He 
hath made the earth by his power, he hath established the world by 
his wisdom, and by his understanding hath he stretched out the 
heavens’),' which for our purposes have no special significance. 
Several passages recalling the story of Gen. i occur both in Deutero- 
Isaiah and in Jeremiah: thus, ‘I form the light and create darkness’ * 
or ‘I beheld the earth, and lo, it was waste and void; and the heavens 
and they had no light’. Passages which recall the story in Gen. ii 
are Deutero-Isaiah’s ‘He that giveth breath to the people upon [the 
earth], and spirit to them that walk therein’,‘ and the same prophet’s 
“Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker!’, followed immediately 
by a reference to potsherds, clay, and ‘I have made the earth, and 
created man upon it’. As minor, unfamiliar elements (unfamiliar, 
that is, from the point of view of Genesis) we may note, again in 
Deutero-Isaiah, ‘the circle of the earth’® and the ‘calling’ of the stars 
“by name’,’ with which may be compared the references in Amos (?) 
to the ‘founding’ of a ‘vault upon the earth’® and the creation of the 
Pleiades and Orion.? But the outstanding unfamiliar element in the 
Creation allusions are the very evident traces of a Hebrew Yav-Rahab 
myth corresponding to the Babylonian Marduk-Tiamat myth. Granted 
there has been some confusion introduced through the theological 
association of the Creation with the Exodus, the myth still appears 
clearly enough as the motive underlying three distinct passages (Isa. 
xxvii. 1: Isa. li. g, 10: Ezek. xxxii. 2, 3). I think its details and 
imagery may well have influenced some others—e.g. ‘ When they shall 
go, | will spread my net upon them’,' and the description of the 
theophany in Habakkuk’s psalm." 

The Garden of Eden is mentioned once by Deutero-Isaiah,** in 
three passages in Ezekiel,"} and once in Joel.'* Deutero-Isaiah and 
Ezekiel call it also ‘the garden of the Lord’ or ‘of God’; and it was 
evidently a pleasant spot. There is, however, no certain reference 
anywhere in the prophets to the Adam story as it stands in Gen. iii; 
the allegation ‘thy first father sinned’'S or the doubtful translation 
“they like Adam have transgressed the covenant’ are capable of being 


Jer. x. 12; li. 15. * Isa. xlv. 7: cp. xlv. 18. 3 Jer. iv. 23: cp. xxiii. 3; 
XXXi. 35. 4 Isa. xlii. 5. 5 Isa. xlv. 9-12: cp. Zech. xii. 1. > i we 
22. 7 Isa. xl. 26. 5 Amos ix. 6. 9 Amos v. 8. © Hos. vii. 12. 
** Hab. iii. 1-15: cp. also Isa. xxx. 7; Jer. li. 34; Ezek. xii. 13; xxix. 3; xxx. 8; 
Amos ix.3. ™ Isa.li.3.  '3 Ezek. xxviii. 13; xxxi. 8; xxxvi. 35. ' Joel 
ii. 3. 15 Isa, xliii. 27. © Hos. vi. 7. 
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pressed into consistency with it, but that is all. Yet there can be no 
doubt that Ezekiel alludes to a somewhat different Paradise myth (in 
which Eden is located in ‘the mountain of God’) in his Dirge over 
the king of Tyre;’ and probably also to another myth of the Trees 
of Paradise, more highly coloured than is found in Genesis, in one of 
his oracles against Egypt.’ At the least, there is again evidence here 
for the currency of versions differing from but parallel with well- 
known Pentateuchal material. 

The Flood is only mentioned once (‘ For as I have sworn that the 
waters of Noah should no more go over the earth, so have I sworn 

..3); though Ezekiel cites Noah as an example of righteousness,‘ 
and Jeremiah refers to the ‘covenant of day and night’.5 There is no 
sure inference to be drawn here, except that something very like 
Gen. viii. 20-2 seems to have been known to Jeremiah, and some- 
thing very like either that or Gen. ix. 8-17 to Deutero-Isaiah. 

Apart from a parallel to the wording and underlying idea of Gen. 
vi. 3 in Isa. lvii. 16 and a passing reference to ‘the land of Nimrod’ 
at Mic. v. 6, there is nothing further in the section Gen. i-xi that 
calls for comment. We cannot, however, leave the Myths without 
noticing the one well-known mythological passage in the prophets to 
which no parallel is to be found in Genesis: 


‘How art thou fallen from heaven, O day star, son of the morning! 


How art thou cut down to the ground, which didst lay low the 
nations! 


And thou saidst in thy heart, 

1 will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of 
God; 

And | will sit upon the mount of congregation, in the uttermost 

parts of the north: 

I will ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will be like the Most 
High’ (Isa. xiv. 12-14). 

An allusion to the same ‘Lucifer’ myth may well lie behind the 

‘though Babylon should mount up to heaven’ of Jer. li. 53; and 

references and allusions to the ‘congregation’ or ‘council’ of Yav are 

of course not infrequent. But we must desist from further specula- 

tion now: at the moment we are concerned with either certainties or 

reasonable probabilities, not possibilities. 


Next, Legends (from Abraham to Joshua). 
To the patriarchs and the patriarchal period there are some twenty- 


five references in the prophets. Most of them are rather colourless— 

* Ezek. xxviii. 11-19. * Ezek. xxxi: cp. also the ‘cherubim with two 
faces’ in xli. 18-26. 3 Isa. liv. 9. 4 Ezek. xiv. 14, 20. 5 Jer. xxxiii. 
20, 25: cp. also ‘the appointed weeks of the harvest’ at v. 24. ® E.g. 1 Kings 
xxii. 19; Ps. 89. 7; Jer. xxiii. 18. 
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all of substance that we are told about Abraham, for instance, is that 
he was the ‘father’ of a prophet’s audience,' that he ‘was one and 
inherited the land’,? and that he was ‘redeemed’ by God? (this last 
probably being a reference to a tradition that has not been preserved). 
The tradition of the destruction of the Cities of the Plain, however, 
seems to have been particularly well known; Sodom and Gomorrah 
are named together, as in Genesis, as examples of either iniquity or 
desolation by Isaiah,‘ Jeremiah,’ Amos,° and Zephaniah;? Sodom 
alone by Isaiah* and Ezekiel;? and Admah and Zeboiim by Hosea.” 
Hosea, too, makes detailed reference to the Jacob tradition: 

‘In the womb he took his brother by the heel; and in his man- 
hood he had power with God: yea, he had power over the angel, 
and prevailed: he wept, and made supplication unto him: he found 
him at Bethel, and there he spake with us; even the Lord, the God 
of hosts; the Lord is his memorial....And Jacob fled into the 
field of Aram, and Israel served for a wife, and for a wife he kept 
sheep’ (Hos. xii. 3-5, 12). 


Some of the phrases in this reference are identical with phrases in 
Genesis ; and with the first of them may be compared Jeremiah’s ‘for 
every brother will utterly supplant’. Under the traditions of the 
patriarchal period should also be mentioned Ezekiel’s ‘Thy birth and 
thy nativity is of the land of the Canaanite: the Amorite was thy 


father, and thy mother was a Hittite’,"* although the application is 
probably to Jerusalem as a city rather than to Israel as a people. 

The Descent into Egypt is mentioned by Deutero-Isaiah only: 
but references and allusions to the Exodus occur in some form or 
other in almost every prophet. Sometimes a reference is couched in 
general terms (‘I will bring them again also out of the land of 
Egypt’):"* sometimes a particular incident is alluded to (‘and the 
rivers [of Egypt] shall stink’):'5 sometimes the whole Act of Redemp- 
tion from Egypt to Canaan is treated as a unity (‘1 brought you up 
out of the land of Egypt, and led you forty years in the wilderness, 
to possess the land of the Amorite’);" and in a few passages the bare 
skeleton just quoted is clothed with varying quantities of flesh—chief 
among such passages is Ezek. xx. 5-26."7 Thus, in one way or another 
are ‘covered’, as we say, the ‘affliction’ and ‘rod’ in Egypt; the 
call and mission of Moses;* the plagues;* the ‘going out in haste’ ;* 

* Isa. li. 2. * Ezek. xxxiii. 24. 3 Isa. xxix. 22. 4 Isa. i. 9, 10; xiii. 
19: Cp, XXXiV. Q-11. 5 Jer. xxiii. 14; xlix. 18; 1. 40: cp. xx. 16. ° Amos 
iv. 11. 7 Zeph. ii. 9. § Isa. iii. 9. 9 Ezek, xvi. 44-63. © Hos, xi. 8: 
cp. Deut. xxix. 23. ™ Jer. ix. 4. 2 Ezek. xvi. 3, 45. 3 Isa. lii. 4. 
™ Zech. x. 10. S Isa. xix. 6. © Amos ii. 10. 7 Cp. also Isa. xliii. 16- 
24 and Mic. vi. 4, 5. *® Isa. xlviii. 10. "9 Isa. x. 24, 26. 2° Isa. xiii. 
11; Jer. i.6; Hos, xii. 13; Mic. vi. 4. * Isa. xix. 6; 1. 2; Jer. xxxii. 20, 21; 
Amos iv. 10. * Isa, lii, 12. 
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the crossing of the Red Sea;" the leading by an angel,* and the 
Divine protection before and behind; the cloud by day and the fire 
by night ;‘ the giving of the Law in Horeb5 (‘out of the iron furnace’)® 
and the ratification of the Covenant;’ the association of Aaron and 
Miriam with Moses;°* rebellion in the wilderness and punishment of 
the rebels;? dwelling in tents;" the fiery serpents; the water from 
the rock;" the incident of Balak and Balaam;* and, at last, the entry 
into ‘the land of milk and honey’.* It is worth noting that Ezekiel 
speaks of idolatry and ‘ whoredoms’ being practised by the Israelites 
in Egypt;*’ otherwise, there is no element in any of the prophetic 
references to the Exodus and the Wilderness Period that does not 
appear also in the Pentateuch. 


Third, the Historical traditions (from Joshua to David). 

These are meagre. Joshua is not mentioned by name; there are 
two references to the dispossession and destruction of ‘ the Amorites’ ;** 
and an allusion in Habakkuk’s psalm to the sun and moon standing 
still..7. There are a few possible allusions to the Judges period,” but 
only one definite reference (‘...a scourge, as in the slaughter of 
Midian at the rock of Oreb’)."? We hear in Jeremiah of Samuel as 
someone of sufficient importance to be placed alongside Moses,” and 
of the sanctuary at Shiloh and its destruction™ (the destruction of 
Shiloh, incidentally, is not mentioned in 1 Sam.); in Isaiah of ‘Gibeah 
of Saul’ ;** and in Hosea of the request ‘Give me a king and princes’. 
David, as might be expected, is mentioned frequently: his skill in 
music is alluded to in Amos:** his might in Zechariah :* his capture 
of Jerusalem * and his wars against the Philistines in Isaiah: *? and the 
permanence of his dynasty in Jeremiah.* As an ‘ambiguous’ historical 
tradition may be classed Hosea’s two references to the sin committed 
‘in the days of Gibeah’,”? which may be related either to the story in 
Judges xix, xx, or to the consecration of Saul. And as a possibly 
‘unknown’ historical tradition may be added Isaiah’s ‘In the former 
time he brought into contempt the land of Zebulon and the land of 
Naphtali ’.” 


* Isa. xi. 15, 16; xiii. 16-18; li. 10; Ixiii. 11-13. 2 Zech. xii. 8. 3 Isa. lii. 
12, ‘4 Isa.iv.5. 5 Mal.iv.4. © Jer. xi. 4. 7 Jer. xi. 4; xxxi. 32; xxxiv. 
13: ep. Ezek. xvi. 8, 60 and Hagg. ii. 4,5. °® Mic.vi.4. 9% Isa. lxiii. 10; Ezek. 
XX. 13, 36,38. ' Hos. xii.9. ™ Isa. xiv. 29; xxx. 6; Jer. viii.17. ™ Isa. 
xliii. 20; xlviii. 21. 3 Mic. vi. 5; Isa. xvi. 12. 4 Jer. xxxii. 22, 23; Ezek. 
XX. 15. 5 Ezek. xx. 7, 8; xxiii. 3, 8, 9, 19, 21, 27: cp. Josh. xxiv. 14. 
"* Amos ii. 9; Isa. xvii. 9 (LXX). 17 Hab. iii. 11. 8 E.g. Isa. xix. 20; 
ix. 4; Jer. xxxi. 4. 9 Isa. x. 26. * Tor. xv. 1. * Jer. vii. 12; xxvi. 6, 9. 
> Isa. x. 29. *3 Hos. xiii. 10. * Amos Vi. 5. *5 Zech. xii. 8. * Tea. 
XXiX. I; XXxXiii. 23. 7 Isa. xxviii. 21. 38 Jer. xxxiii. 17. 29 Hos. ix. 9; 
*.¢. 3° Jsa. ix. 1. 
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The fourth and fifth divisions of the traditional material (Laws and 
Poems) may be passed over rapidly. With regard to Poems, there are 
two apparent allusions to the Song of Miriam‘ and three to the Song 
of Deborah,’ while the ‘ proverb’ on Moab in Num. xxi. 27-30 seems 
to have been worked over in both Isaiah} and Jeremiah;‘ otherwise, 
allusions are always to what are almost certainly late poems such as 
the Song and Blessing of Moses. About the Laws it is best to say 
nothing whatever, since the issues involved are so complicated; in 
what circumstances and according to what criteria the Prophet is to 
be given precedence over the Law-giver, and vice versa, it is almost 
impossible to determine. 


Ill 


And so to the final section, and to the questions—What does this 
mass of material amount to?, and What bearing has it on the Graf- 
Wellhausen x Engnell controversy ? 

To the first question the answer is frankly disappointing. This is, 
of course, very largely due to the generally casual nature of the 
prophetic references and allusions, from which it is rarely, if ever, 
possible to infer anything with certainty. But it is also due, in part 
at least, to the fact that the tradition itself, in the form in which it 
has come down to us, is later than the prophets, and we must therefore 


allow for their being to some extent responsible for moulding it.‘ 
For myself, I am extremely sceptical of any suggestion that the 
prophets, either consciously or unconsciously, ‘created’ traditions ;° 


1 Isa. xii. 2, 5; Jer. ii. 21. * Isa. ix. 3; xxxiii. 8; Ixiv. 1, 3. 

3 Isa. xv. 4 Jer. xviii. 

5 I owe my appreciation of the importance of this consideration to Mr. J. N. 
Schofield. 

® As, for example, the suggestion that the tradition that water was miracu- 
lously provided for the Israelites in the Wilderness (Exod. xvii. 1-7; Num. 
xx. 1-11; Deut. viii. 15) arose through a misunderstanding of Isa. xliii. 20 and 
xlviii. 21, which, as they stand, should be read as no more than prophecies of 
the future with no backward-looking reference whatever. 

If this be so, we have to suppose (a) that with no hint from the text itself 
some early reader of Isaiah was struck by the similarity between the promised 
Redemption from Babylon and the historical Exodus from Egypt; (6) that in 
the light of this similarity either he or someone else boldly transferred at least 
one item from the prophecies concerning the Redemption to the traditions 
concerning the Exodus, thereby interpreting the prophet’s language in the 
most literal way possible and ‘ manufacturing’ an Exodus incident; (c) that 
the new ‘tradition’ thus transferred speedily became acclimatized in its new 
surroundings by association with another tradition of how the children of 
Israel ‘ strove’ with the Lord or ‘tempted’ Him, and how the place where 
they did so was named accordingly; and (d) that the process of acclimatiza- 
tion was ultimately so complete that the Water from the Rock became a firmly 
established Exodus incident in no less than three different Pentateuchal strata, 
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and I doubt very much whether their influence in other directions 
was anything like as great, even on the legal traditions, as some would 
maintain. Nevertheless, in any given instance of coincidence between 
the prophetic and non-prophetic versions of a tradition it is logically 
just as satisfactory to account for the coincidence by supposing that 
the prophetic version was the earliest to assume written form, and 
that it has for that very reason influenced subsequent versions, as it 
is to assume unquestioningly that both prophetic and non-prophetic 
versions have preserved independently the same details from the 
popular lore. 

Even so, in spite of these limiting factors, the point that seems to 
stand out pre-eminently from an examination of the material is that 
Hebrew tradition, particularly Hebrew mythological tradition, was 
something very much richer than a cursory reading of the Old Testa- 
ment might suggest. There is in the Old Testament a wealth of 
tradition recorded as such, mainly in the Pentateuch and Former 
Prophets: there is also a good deal more known to us only from 
passing references and odd allusions—we have noticed some of these 
in our study of the Latter Prophets: it is therefore only reasonable 
to suppose that there must have been at one time even yet more still, 
which, because neither recorded, nor referred to or alluded to, has 
completely disappeared. 

To emphasize this point is in no way to claim to have made a dis- 
covery. It is something which is in any case probable; it is suggested 
by the results of recent archaeological research; and others have 
already drawn attention to it. But there is, at any rate, one practical 
consequence that all Old Testament scholars should, I submit, keep 
in the front rather than the back of their minds—namely, that in 
reading the Old Testament we should always be on the look-out for 
hitherto undetected references or allusions to tradition. 

When a passage appears perfectly intelligible as it stands it may, 
none the less, conceal a traditional allusion. I have referred already 
to Hos. vii. 12 (‘ When they shall go, I will spread my net upon them; 
I will bring them down as the fowls of the heaven’), which as it 
stands is entirely explicable as a simile derived from fishing and 
fowling; but ‘I will spread my net upon them’ may also conceal an 
allusion to the Yav-Rahab Creation Myth. And we may hazard other 


quite apart from the fact that it is mentioned also at Neh. ix. 15 and three 
times in the Psalms (78. 15, 16, 20; 105. 41; 114. 8). 

Personally I prefer the usual view that the comparison between the Redemp- 
tion from Babylon and the Exodus from Egypt was already in the prophet’s 
mind at the time of writing, and that he deliberately chose his imagery to 


accord with well-known Exodus traditions in order to hammer home his 
point. 
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allusions, sometimes to traditions unknown to us, in other apparently 
straightforward passages, such as ‘Behold, I am against thee, O 
destroying mountain ’,' or ‘For I, saith the Lord, will be unto her a 
wall of fire round about’.* 

There are, furthermore, not a few obscure or difficult passages 
which are patient of illumination, if not of explanation, in this way. 
The name Ariel as applied to Jerusalem,’ for instance, or ‘Gog of 
the land of Magog’:* the queer simile in Isa. x. 18 translated in the 
R.V. ‘and it shall be as when a standardbearer fainteth’: or the vague 
‘Then shall the Lord go forth, and fight against those nations, as 
when he fought in the day of battle’ at Zech. xiv. 3—the word 
rendered ‘battle’ here being usually explained as an Aramaism. In 
such cases, when we have done our best with philology and all else 
that we know, before we resort to emendation of the text (or even as 
we resort to it) we should consider at least the possibility that we 
have before us a veiled allusion to tradition, and veiled in the sense 
that through an unfortunate gap in our knowledge the truth is, 
probably for ever, hidden from us. 

Yet even when we do recognize a reference or allusion to tradition 
it by no means follows that the reference or allusion is to the tradition 
we suppose. In Genesis there are two Creation myths standing side 
by side, and we know from evidence elsewhere that there was at least 
one more; there was clearly more than one Paradise myth; while 
Hosea’s allusions to the sin committed at Gibeah can be understood 
in relation to either Judges xix, xx or the consecration of Saul. When, 
therefore, Ezekiel refers to ‘Noah, Daniel, and Job’5 as three out- 
standingly righteous characters, or to ‘Daniel’ as a repository of 
wisdom,° we are not justified in assuming that he was referring either 
to the Flood story as it appears in Genesis, or to anything remotely 
resembling the books of Job and Daniel as they stand in our Bibles 
to-day. We must beware of too hasty inferences. 


To the other question (What bearing has all this on the Graf- 
Wellhausen x Engnell controversy ?) there is no simple answer, except 
to say that so far as the prophetic evidence goes, when considered in 
isolation, it is compatible with either hypothesis. As we have seen, it 
is often extremely difficult to be sure precisely what was the tradition 
to which a prophet was referring: it is nearly always impossible to 
infer anything about its content beyond the barest outline: almost 
hopeless, then, any attempt to decide whether its form was oral or 
written. The controversy must be fought out on a much wider terrain 
than the field of the Latter Prophets. 


1 Jer. li. 25: cp. 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 2 Zech. ii. 5. 3 Isa. xxix. I. 
4 Ezek. xxxviii. 2. 5 Ezek. xiv. 14, 20. © Ezek. xxviii. 3. 
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On to this wider terrain, as I have already intimated, it is not my 
intention to trespass. However, I cannot refrain from stating at this 
point my own belief that in the light of the evidence at present 
available no hypothesis which would account for the Pentateuch and 
Former Prophets merely as collections of oral tradition, without any 
intervening documentary stage at all, can hope to hold the field. The 
variations in language, style, and general outlook, between different 
sections of these books are so striking, and moreover present them- 
selves in such an astonishingly odd arrangement, that the only hypo- 
thesis which seems to me to make sense is that several documents of 
varying date, authorship, and place of origin, have been dovetailed 
together by the final compilers or editors. In other words, I believe 
that, whatever may be said about their ultimate origins, in order to 
account for the books as they are, we still stand committed to some 
form of documentary hypothesis; and, so far as I am aware, nothing 
tangible has as yet emerged to render obsolete the particular form of 
that hypothesis on which I was brought up. It is therefore from that 
angle that | approach the prophetic evidence. 

And, by and large, the prophets afford in a variety of ways no little 
confirmation. For example, it is generally agreed that Deutero-Isaiah, 
so far as his doctrine of God was concerned, was an uncompromising 
transcendentalist. Yet in his references to the Creation there are 
certain undeniable anthropomorphisms—thus, ‘Mine hand hath laid 
the foundation of the earth, and my right hand hath spread out the 
heavens’.’ Here, however, are to be found none of the naive, crude 
anthropomorphisms of J. We are on the way to the point of view 
of P. For immediately after ‘my right hand hath spread out the 
heavens’ the prophet adds ‘when I call unto them, they stand up 
together’, developed in P into ‘God said, Let there be ... and it was 
so’.* Accordingly, Deutero-Isaiah may be said to stand in between J 
and P. 

The only part of the prophetic evidence that seems seriously to 
conflict with the Graf-Wellhausen scheme of analysis is the Jacob 
tradition in Hosea xii, which, as we saw, has several verbal parallels 
with the Jacob traditions in Genesis. Since Hosea was an eighth- 
century northerner, we should naturally expect that his version of the 
tradition would exhibit more and closer parallels with E than with 
either J or P. But this is not in fact the case. In Genesis, the verse 
which mentions that Jacob took Esau by the heel is assigned to J:3 
the story of the wrestling with the angel is likewise J‘ (and particularly 
noteworthy here is the statement in both Genesis and Hosea that 
Jacob ‘ prevailed’):5 E clearly connects Jacob with Bethel,® but J and 


? Isa. xlviii. 13. 2 Gen. i. 6-8. 3 Gen. xxv. 26. 4 Gen. xxxii. 24-32. 
5 Gen, xxxii. 28; Hos. xii. 4. © Gen. xxviii, 17; XXxv. 1. 
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P make the connexion closer by asserting also that he was responsible 
for giving it its name:" the designation of the country to which he 
fled as ‘Paddan-aram’ is peculiar to P;* and it is only in the words 
‘And Jacob served seven years for Rachel’? that E shows any close 
parallelism with Hosea. 

There are of course several possible explanations of this rather 
surprising state of affairs. It may be, as many commentators think, 
that the text of Hosea has been heavily interpolated and thus brought 
into conformity with contemporary southern traditions. It may be 
that traditions which we usually suppose were current only in the 
south were well known in the north as well, although they did not 
find their way into E. It may be that these traditions originally stood 
in E and that the compiler of Genesis passed them by. Or it may be 
that the Graf-Wellhausen scheme of analysis is in need of some revision. 

I have no desire now to assess the relative worth of these explana- 
tions. Indeed, my only purpose in discussing Hosea xii at all is to 
stress the point that although on the whole the prophetic evidence 
tends to confirm the Graf-Wellhausen scheme, in this instance at any 
rate it certainly does not. Not that this should alarm us. It merely 
serves to remind us that a confession of faithfulness to the hypothesis 
as a whole need not of necessity involve us in the slavish acceptance 
of all the details as popularly set forth in the text-books. 

I conclude accordingly with three observations, or ‘cautions’, 
suggested by the prophetic evidence, which, I submit, those who are 
as faithful as I am should not allow to go unheeded. 

1. If we are agreed that Hebrew tradition was altogether much 
richer than the casual reader of the Old Testament might suspect, we 
must remember that it was also much richer than we might infer from 
a casual reading of the prophets. In consequence, we should be very 
chary of basing any argument on the silence of the prophets. For 
instance, it is sometimes argued that the Covenant with Abraham 
recorded in Gen. xvii (P) is a late ‘ pushing-back’ of the Covenant of 
the Exodus because (as the phrase so neatly has it) ‘the Prophets 
know nothing of it’. But by the same token we should argue that 
the Covenant of the Exodus itself was a seventh-century innovation 
which was almost immediately forgotten, since Jeremiah alone of all 
the prophets is the only one to refer to it. Manifestly the argument has 
only to be extended and applied thus for its absurdity to be at once 


* Gen. xxviii. 19; xXxxv. 15. 2 Gen. xxv. 20; xxviii. 2, 5,6, 7; xxxi. 18; 
XxXxiii. 18; xxxv. 9, 26; xIvi. 15. 3 Gen. xxix. 20. 

4 Jer. xi. 3-5; xxxi. 32; xxxiv. 13. The Covenant in Ezekiel is dated vaguely 
‘in the days of thy youth’ (xvi. 8, 60); and the clause ‘ according to the word 
that I covenanted with you when ye came out of Egypt’ at Hagg. ii. 5 is almost 
certainly not part of the true text. 
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apparent.’ Yet unfortunately as an argument it is all too common. 
The prophets knew a very great deal that they tell us nothing about. 
And to argue from their silence is to build on shifting sand. 

2. Although we may still believe in documents as the proximate 
sources of our Biblical books, never let us forget that these documents 
all rest ultimately on a floating, oral tradition, which found its way 
in different places, at different times, and through different channels, 
into different documents. It follows therefore that there is no justi- 
fication for the supposition that because a document is early it 
incorporates all the early tradition there was, or even all that was 
known to its author; nor again is there justification for the supposi- 
tion, more frequently encountered, that because a document is late it 
incorporates no traditions that had remained floating for centuries 
previously. If we find, as might be expected, that Deutero-Isaiah and 
his successors have occasional echoes of J,’ we find at the same time 
that Jeremiah and his predecessors seem to anticipate peculiarities of 
P3 This must mean (as the archaeologists have already warned us) 
that the author of P was not nearly so much of an innovator, and not 
nearly such a drastic reviser, as many have imagined; whatever docu- 
ments he may have known and used, he had also a solid oral tradition 
to draw upon, some elements in which he was doubtless the first to 
preserve in written form. 

3. And finally let us remember that oral tradition and written 
tradition are both, strictly speaking, tradition. From the moment 
that the first oral fragments were committed to writing the two 
types of tradition, oral and written, existed side by side. The one 
did not kill the other as we all too readily assume. About the date 
when the first oral traditions were committed to writing no pronounce- 
ment is possible, though we may hazard the age of David. But of 
one thing we may be sure—that for centuries afterwards, over the 
Hebrew people generally, the unwritten, oral traditions retained a 
powerful hold. In Exod. xii. 26, 27 (J) we have the traditional ex- 
planation of the Passover to be handed down from father to son: in 
Deut. xxvi. 5-10 (D) is preserved the traditional formula to be recited 
over the basket of first-fruits at the Harvest Festival: in Parry’s 
oratorio Judith we can hear Meshullemeth recounting to her children 
the whole of the Exodus saga: and I like to think, too, of some tiny 
Jacob, even as late as the age of the Maccabees, saying wheedlingly 
to his mother in the cool of the day, ‘Mummy, do tell me just once 
more the story of Rahab’. H. F. D. Sparks 


* The use of the argument in this instance is, of course, more than usually 
inept inasmuch as the tradition of a Covenant with Abraham appears also in 
Gen. xv (JE). * E.g. Isa. xlv. 9-12; 1.2; Mal. iii. 17. 

3 E.g. Jer. ii. 3; iv. 23; Hos, xii. 12. 
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THREE RECENT EDITIONS OF THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT (II) 


III 

Next we have to consider the fifth edition of A. Merk’s Novum Testa- 
mentum Graece et Latine, 1944.’ The editor, alas, died in the year after 
the appearance of this book, on the 3 April 1945 (cf. Biblica, xxvi. 
310-15). His Greek Testament contains not only the fruit of other 
men’s labours but also the results of his own many researches. Only 
when his edition is compared with others does the extent of its peculiar 
information become clear, and it may be said at once that any scholar 
who seeks to gain as full a picture of the evidence as possible and 
neglects Merk, does so at his own peril. 

We may give examples of the way in which each new edition of M 
brings some improvements. Thus for M3 048, 372, 826, 828 were 
carefully examined and for Ms we have the evidence in greater detail 
of 2344 (for Revelation), Ephraem, Aphraates, Liber Graduum, the 
Syriac version of Eusebius’ Theophania, the Dutch, Tuscan, and 
Venetian Harmonies, e, j, and the Latin manuscripts at Wiirzburg. 
These items, however, would give no idea of M’s peculiar contribution. 
For example, in our present lack of a modern critical edition of the 
Armenian New Testament M’s use of this version probably rests on 
a more representative body of witnesses than is to be found elsewhere. 
Where the editions of BeneSevié and R. P. Blake fail us, an attempt 
has been made to provide Georgian evidence from other sources. 
While we cannot commit ourselves to all that M’s literal use of the 
symbol Ta (Tatian) implies, it is valuable to have the medieval Gospel 
harmonies cited so often. The introductions say little about the new 
readings made available from Patristic texts, but it would be ungrate- 
ful not to notice them. For the apparatus of the Vulgate Latin that 
faces the Greek text a number of codices has been used in addition to 
the materials printed in WW. Only by using M do we realize the 
stores of information given to us. 

The following features may be noticed in the lists of authorities. 
Codex Sinaiticus appears not under its old symbol of N but under 
that of S, and Vat. gr. 354, formerly described as S, is now cited as 
028. The comments made about 0201, P** (M cites it for the omission 
of viobeciay, Rom. viii. 23) in discussing N17 apply here. Y is now 
not in London but in the University Library, Cambridge. P* 
(Matthew xxvi, Acts ix), should have been cited. P* could have been 
quoted for the omission of devrepompuwitw, Luke vi. 1. 713 is now in 
Birmingham, England. Codex Aureus is listed with the old Latin 


* Pére S. Lyonnet has recently sent me a copy of M6 (1948) which contains 
a few corrections to Ms. 
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authorities under the symbol z, Gatianus (gat) among the Vulgate 
manuscripts, but the Book of Mulling is not to be found in either 
place. The same is true of Dold’s 2 (Konstanzer altlateinische Propheten- 
und Evangelien-Bruchstiicke mit Glossen (Texte und Arbeiten, i. 7-9), 
Beuron, 1923), nor apparently are the other old Latin texts of the New 
Testament in this series used. 

Among patristic texts the following which have interesting readings 
are not cited: Acta Apocrypha, Dialogus Timothei et Aquilae, Didache, 
De Promissionibus, De xlii Mansionibus, De Centesima, etc., De Physicis 
(under the name of Marius Victorinus), the [nterpretatio Evangeliorum 
of the Latin Epiphanius, Porphyry. This list could of course be in- 
definitely extended and it must be a thankless task to have to choose 
among patristic authorities. An early source which seems to have been 
overlooked is the Coptic Manichean material. The Greek Irenaeus is 
available for Acts xv. 20, 29. The omission of rijs zopveias in these 
passages is not noticed. The abbreviations given in the introduction, 
p. 44* f., are not consistently used. Thus for Ammonius we are given 
Amm in the introduction, but Ammon on p. 185 of the Greek text. 

It may be useful to discuss some of the evidence for the endings 
of Mark at length. To the early authorities for Mark xvi. g-20 Nova- 
tian (de Trin. xxvi) should perhaps be added. On the other hand a 
seems at any rate not to have had the longer ending (cf. 7.7.S. xxix. 
16-18). Further, the scholia in fam. 1, in 20 and in 22 should have 
been noted. In view of the Caesarean evidence, Eusebius, arm (codd.), 
geog., scholia in fam. 1 and in 22, and of Eusebius’ frequent depen- 
dence on Origen, Origen’s failure to use Mark xvi. g-20 assumes a 
new significance. Further, the passage is not verbally so close to the 
parallels in the other Gospels that references to it by Origen could be 
regarded as unnecessary. This reinforces Hautsch’s conclusion, that 
Origen’s text did not contain Mark xvi. g-20.' 

The Coptic evidence for the ending of Mark may be stated more 
exactly. First, more Sahidic manuscripts are known now than when 
Horner produced his edition (1911). The Freiburg Graeco-Sahidic 
lectionary fragment (= F), c. saec. vii A.D., has Mark xvi. 2-8, a brief 
Sahidic note, the Shorter Ending, another note, Mark xvi. 8, 9-20. 
Horner’s 108 is extant for part of the Shorter Ending, the second note, 
Mark xvi. 8 and part of g-20, and has only trivial differences from F. 
Brit. Mus. MS. Orient. 7029 (= B), A.p. 982 or 992, has Mark xvi. 
I-20, with no break between verses 8 and g, as one of a group of 
proper lessons. The Viennese text, Kgo075 (= W), (saec. vii A.D.), 
contains xvi. 8b-20, beginning a line in the middle of a phrase ‘ on] 
them’, so that we cannot know for certain what the manuscript con- 


* See Die Evangelienzitate des Origenes, 98 (Texte und Untersuchungen, xxxiv. 
2a, 1909). 
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tained immediately before this phrase. One consideration suggests that 
W originally had much the same text as F and 108. Mark xvi. 8 occurs 
in F twice, once before the Shorter Ending (F*') and once before the 
Longer (F*). The Sahidic of F* differs noticeably from that of F', 
xvi. 8 in 108 agrees with F? as we should expect. On the other hand 
B has only F*. (We cannot learn from Horner what 50 had.) If W had 
the same form of Mark xvi as B has, we should expect it to agree with 
F' in xvi. 8. If, however, W had the same arrangement of the text as 
F and 108, as far as it is extant in verse 8, it should support F?, which 
it does. Thus probably three manuscripts, F, 108 and W, had xvi. 
1-8, note (i), the Shorter Ending, note (ii), xvi. 8, 9-20, with insignificant 
variations, but only one, B, has xvi. 1-20 with no interruption. Despite 
the implications of the arrangement in F and its allies, we know of no 
relevant Sahidic manuscript which lacks xvi. g-20.' To this extent the 
apparatus in Ms should be changed. Nearly all Bohairic texts agree 
with Sahidic B in Mark xvi and only two support F. 

We should have welcomed more information from early authorities. 
The evidence for the history of Rom. xvi. 25-7 should have been given 
in greater detail. There is a clear account of the problem in K. Lake, 
The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 335-70. Lietzmann, An die Rémer*, 
130f., gives a brief but lucid summary, and there are later discussions 
at ¥.T.S. xlv. 62-4 and at Rev. Bénéd. \viii (1948), 3-22. More details 
are given in WW,, ii. 43, 138f., 150 f. Valuable discussions of the textual 
tradition by de Bruyne can be found in Rev. Bénéd. 1908 and by 
Corssen in Z.N.W. 1909. The evidence of the capitula, the Murbach 
concordance, of manuscripts Monza 1-2/9, Ambrosianus E. 26 ought 
to have been given. P*5 omits «ai rijs yijs at Luke x. 21. It probably 
had the shorter form of the Lord’s Prayer at Luke xi. 2-4. P*® is cited 
at Rom. xv. 33 as adding Rom. xvi. 25-7 at this point, but if we 
examine the apparatus at the end of Rom. xvi there is no indication 
whether P** had these verses here or not. 

The following readings might have been noted in the apparatus. 
Mt. iv. 4 om. éxmopevopévw 81a ordpatos; vi. 28 od Eaivovow ovde 
vnPovaw oddé komudaw N*, cf. Pap. Oxy. 655; vili. § wera 5€ radra; viii. 


! The various Sahidic texts mentioned will be found in the following pub- 
lications: F in Heer, J. M., Neue griechische-saidische Evangelien-fragmente 
(separately, and in Oriens Christianus, 1912); W in Wessely, Studien zur Paldo- 
graphie und Papyruskunde, xii, (Griechische und Koptische Texte theologischen 
Inhalts, iii, 1912), no. 125; B in E. A. W. Budge, Miscellaneous Coptic Texts 
in the Dialect of Upper Egypt (1915), pp. 500-2; Horner’s texts are to be found 
in the Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect, i, 634-42 
(1911). A manuscript in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, (M5609. iv) 
perhaps saec. viii-ix, agrees with F. Wessely gave no date for W but Till in 
Z.N.W., 1938, puts it into the seventh century. In interpreting these texts I 
owe much to the guidance of the Rev. Dr. J. R. Towers. 
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8 om. 6 zais pov; xv. 17 eicepyopevov; ibid. om. caddy; xv. 28 om. d; 
xvi. 4 om. Kai poryaAis; xvii. 13 om. Tod Barriorob; xxi. 2 om. €dbds ; 
Xxi. 20 OM. 7) ovKH; xxiv. 14 om. TAs Baowreias; (the variant for 
amepxopevwv 5€ adr@y at xxv. 10 ought to read éws imdyovaow, not 
bmayovow Ews); xxvii. 58 mpoojAPev Kai; xxvii. 59 éveiAnoev; Mark i. 
6 om. xai 2°... adrod; i. 22 om. Kai 2°; i. 39 om. adrdv; i. 45 om. 
abrov 1°; (ii. 18 is pabnrai 3° omitted by so many witnesses ?); iii. 7 
7oAd 7AHGos| woAvs dxAos; iv. 17 om. 7 duwypod Sia Tov Adyov fam. 1 
(except 131); vi. 25 Bawrilovros ; vili. 28 Bamrrilovra; viii. 34 axoAovbeiv ; 
viii. 38 pera] Kai; ix. 12 om. peév; ix. 19 6 5é] Kai; ix. 25 om. 7@ 
axabdprw ; ix. 43 OM. €is TH yeevvay ; X. 35 Kal Aéyovow ; xi. 11 eioHADov ; 
Xli. 20 aroOvijcKkwr| améBave Kai; xii. 28 axovwv; xiv. § om. Td pvpov 
and émdvw; xiv. 10 mpodoi; xiv. 65 éumrvew 7H tpoownw adtod Kal 
kodadgilew; xv. 12 om. obv; xv. 34 Cadbarie|i; xv. 39 Expater; xvi. 20, 
it might be noted that one Armenian codex (E303) adds the Shorter 
Ending after Luke xxiv. 53; Luke iii. 8 om. év €avrois; iii. 16 om. 
ayiw; iv. I om. ayiov; iv. 15 om. adra@v; v. 26 GapBous; v. 28 om. 
avaoTds; V. 30 OM. Kal dpaprwAdyv; vi. 22 om. Kai dvertdiowow Clem. 
AL; vi. 25 xAavoere kai mevOjcere; Vill. 10 Om. yv@var; Vill. 44 om. 
Tov Kpaomédov; ix. 7 €eyryeprar and avéorn; ix. 35 exAexTds; ix. 41 
om. @d¢€; X. 22 om. pov; x. 25 om. d:ddaeKare; Xi. 10 dvolyerat; Xi. 42 
Om. Taira ... wapeivar; xii. 42 OM. 6 Ppdvieos ; XXiil. 34 €Badov KAfpov ; 
XXiii. 52 om. odros; John iv. g om. 7) Lapapiris; xii. 1 om. €x vexpav; 
XIX. 41 Kevov; XX. 21 om. 6 Inoods; Acts i. 11 om. eis Tov odpavor; 
ii. 5 om. Jovdaior; ii. 17 om. dav 3°, 4°; X. 41 OM. €x vexp@v; Xiii. 
30 om. €x vexp@v; Xv. 7 0m. Tov Adyov; Rom. viii. 11 om. €« vexpa@v 2°; 
X. 9 OM. ex vexp@v; X. 17 pyyaros without addition; 1 Thess. ii. 8 
om. Tod Ge00; v. g om. 6 Geds; 1 Pet. i. 3 om. ex vexpdv; Rev. ii. 12, 
iii. 14 THs] 7@. Incidentally it may be pointed out that more support 
for some of the variants cited in Acts and the Epistles may be found 
in K. W. Clark, Eight American Praxapostoloi, 1941. Thus at Rom. i. 
18 Geod is omitted by the first hand of 876 as well as by Marcion 1908. 

There is plenty of room for disagreement over the selection of read- 
ings and the quotation of authorities, but little ground for cavil unless 
serious neglect or grave error of judgement can be proved. One reason 
for complaint, however, must be noticed. The book is far from accurate. 
The possessor of Ms Graece et Latine can find an example of this 
without difficulty. The quotations of the Old Latin codices on the 
Greek side do not agree with those on the Latin side of M5. Some 
examples may be given from Luke xxiv. Thus on the Greek side verse 
12 is omitted by e ab/r, on the Latin by eabdl; verse 40 by ead ffl 
(Greek), e a b ff (Latin); verse 52 mpooxvvyjcavtes avrov by eabc ffjl 
(Greek), e a b d ff | (Latin); verse 53 xai edAoyjoavres by ea bffjlr 
(Greek), e abd ffl (Latin). If we check the quotations from the Old 

L L 
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Latin for Matt. iii-vi from, Jiilicher, Itala I Matthdusevangelium (=J), 
a work in which few errors are to be found, we get these results: iii. 5 
abdrov]+maoa 7k Ms,a k 1 J; iii. 12 adrod 3° om.a Ms, a b ff' g'qJ; 
ili. 12 aroOyj«nv] + adroé bg Ms, b ff' g' J; iii. 17 A€yovea] + pos adrov 
vl (= Old Latin) M5, abdh J; iv. 3 elwev] + adr vl (—k) M5 vl ( — fk) 
J; iv. 10 draye]+ driow pov vl Ms5,b dh1J,+<d2iowa aur c ff' g'J; 
iv. 18 mapdywv vl Ms, vl ( — aur ff i) J; v. 4 wevOodvres]+ viv nullis 
codicibus Latinis Ms, aur J; v. 11 pevdopevo.om.bcgMs,bcdg'hk]J; 
Vv. 22 ek om. ug. M5, aur ug. J ; v.24 mpoodepe| mpoodépers lat ( —k ff ) 
Ms, offer & ff, offers a b f q, offeres aur c dh1J, (offersab f* g Ms 
Latin); v. 29 BAnO4] aéAOn vl M5, mittatur aur f ff'l,eatabcedg'h 
J; v. 31 droordavov] BiBAiov dmocraciov vg. Ms, aurc f ff' l vg. J; vi. 
i dé om. f Ms, vl (—g') J; vi. § deAodow] + oriva vl Ms, vl ( — aur f 
Sf 1) J; v. 13 wovnpod| + dre cov . . . eis rods aidvas. apjvk f glq Ms, 
Sf g' a(R) J; vi. 14 odpdvos]+7a raparrupara dav vg. M5, aur c ff' 
2" lug. 5; vi. 15 avOpurros | +7a TapaTTwpata auTa@v bfq Ms, (6) fq J . 
Vi. 33 Tod eos om. Tert Ms,(k)/ J. There seems to bea tacit convention 
on the Greek side of Ms that, where D is quoted, d, if it agrees with D, 
is not quoted. This will account only for some of the variations above. 
Nor will the statements on p. 20* account for all the lapses in quoting 
fl. This inaccuracy can be particularly misleading where the advocacy 
of a reading is involved. Thus at Mark xiv. 39 according to M5 rov 
adrov Adyov eizwyv is omitted by Da bc ff kir, but the other editions 
do not quote i 7 for this omission. Naturally, if one is out to make a 
case for the omission, one is tempted to put forward every witness 
which is quoted anywhere as supporting it. At this point, however, it 
would be disastrous to quote 7 r on the authority of Ms, as 7 is not 
extant for the passage and r does not omit the phrase. Such failures in 
accuracy, of which the Old Latin instances given above are an example, 
are probably the worst blemish in the book and it would be a valuable 
tribute to the memory of Fr. Merk if in later editions (and one hopes 
that there will be such editions) special care were taken to remove the 
errors that have crept in in M1i-5. Anyone who has tried to give an 
accurate statement of the manuscript evidence even for a small passage 
knows how hard it can be to attain this. None the less it is essential 
labour and this is especially true for Ms which contains much peculiar 
information. This, however, we can only use if we are certain of the 
editor’s accuracy. 

Before we finish our comments on the apparatus we should notice 
the order in which the manuscripts are quoted. In any attempt to 
produce a critical edition of the Greek New Testament an editor has 
to face the task of getting much information into a little space. We 
have seen how this task has been achieved in N17. In Ms another 
method has been chosen. The Greek manuscripts are arranged in order 
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according to their affinities in a classification derived with modifications 
from that of von Soden. It often happens that many of the manuscripts 
which support a reading occur together in this arrangement and so can 
be quoted with a considerable saving of space. Thus 5¢ is read at the 
beginning of Luke x. 2 by B S (=§&) C 33 L 892 579 D © 700 fam. 
1 fam. 13 16 1071 =. This is compressed in M to Bss 33-579 D Os 
1-124 16 1071 5. M can do this because B S C occur in that order 
in his list of Greek manuscripts. Likewise 33 L 892 579 form a series 
in M’s groups so that they can be represented by 33-579 where 33 is 
the first and 579 the last member of the series. The same applies to 
1-124. 

In the construction of the text M enjoyed a greater freedom than 
N or S. His Greek text does not reproduce the form of the New 
Testament textual tradition nearest to the Clementine Vulgate nor is 
it just a modification of the T.R. On the other hand M gives a text 
independent of Tischendorf, W.H., and N. 

In the preface to M5 (pp. 11*-14*) we are told how the text has 
been constructed. While Egyptian and Caesarean witnesses seem to 
offer the best text on the whole, no one type of text, not to speak of 
any single codex, can claim to give the original form of the New 
Testament. Even B has many errors. So each manuscript has to be 
judged according to the quality of its text. These considerations apply 
not only to single witnesses but also to groups. Thus NB sometimes 
conspire in error and we have to be careful in particular not to treat 
all their omissions as correct. 

Nor according to M are the traditional principles of textual criticism 
to be followed blindly. For example lectio brevior potior is a good 
guide, but the examination of any manuscript shows that it has omis- 
sions which are mistakes or mistaken. NS and D frequently err in this 
way. Among these errors are many instances of omissions through 
‘opu.’, as A. C. Clark used to call omissions caused through the 
recurrence of the same or similar groups of letters. Likewise one may 
approve the principle of lectio difficilior potior without feeling any 
obligation to print the strangest nonsense that can be found in 
a manuscript at each point of variation. Internal criteria also have 
their place. They seem to dispose M to accept ionger rather than 
shorter readings ; but we should welcome a longer exposition of what 
they are. Elsewhere we are told that the following criteria have weight, 
the requirements of the context, the language and mind of the author. 
Further, preference is to be given to that reading which explains the 
others, 

In Ms an attempt has been made to indicate some doubtful cases. 
Where part of the text is in brackets its claim to be original is in doubt. 
Readings in the apparatus marked by an asterisk are regarded as 
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equally probable or nearly as probable as their rivals in the text. Very 
often, however, readings which have a strong claim to be received are 
relegated to the apparatus with no star of commendation. Thus we 
are told that at Rev. ii. 1, 8, 12, 18; iii. 1, 7, 14 7@ ev is the better 
reading but because it has fluctuating manuscript support it languishes 
in the apparatus without a star and ris ev is read uniformly in the text. 

At this point we may turn aside to notice some features of the Latin 
Vulgate. The Clementine text is printed. There is an apparatus of 
important variants. Two features are noticeable. First where the 
Latin is mistaken or lacks clarity an alternative is proposed in the upper 
part of the apparatus. Secondly variants in the apparatus supported 
by codd. occur in all the manuscripts used for the passage and are to 
be preferred to those in the text. The same preference is to be given 
to readings in the apparatus marked with an asterisk. 

We may now consider the way in which M has applied his principles 
in constructing the Greek text. From various hints given in his preface 
we expect him to be more hospitable to the longer readings than the 
nineteenth-century editors. We can put this expectation to the test 
by examining M’s treatment of the longer passages in Matthew which 
have been called in question by previous editors. 

Matt. ix. 34, the first passage previously called in question, is 
omitted by D a k, syrs, Hilary, Juvencus, but not by Origen. M does 
not, as far as can be seen, question the verse in any way. There are 
no grounds for suspecting an omission by én. There are parallels at 
xii. 24, Mark iii. 22, Luke xi. 15. Language supplies no criterion. 
We have then to weigh the probabilities of a harmonistic addition 
against those of an omission for no apparent reason whatever. We may 
notice further that ix. 34 is not required by its context. 

The next omission is that of xii. 47 by NBLT 443, 1093, & ff', 
syr v, sah. ‘There are parallels at Mark iii. 32, Luke viii. 20. Omission 
by ou. iseasy. Style furnishes no criterion. The verse is not indispens- 
able. M, by not marking the verse, has forced us to reconsider the 
suspicions of earlier editors. Because NB and their allies had freed 
us from many harmonizations, scholars had inclined to treat all the 
omissions by these manuscripts, where harmonization was a possible 
factor, as correct without more ado. 

XVi. 2 dias... 3 SUvacGe is omitted by NBVXI 047 f13 (except 13, 
346), 157 287 472, syr v, arm (codd.), sah, boh (codd.), codd. apud Hier, 
Orig. The operation of du. is out of the question. There is a sub- 
stantial parallel in Luke xii. 54—6, but there is little verbal resemblance 
and so the passage in Matthew cannot be a harmonization from Luke. 
The context in Matthew runs easily without the words in question, 
which are absent from the parallel passage at Mark viii. 11 f. The 
vocabulary includes some uncommon terms. evdia, wuppaler occur 
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here alone in the New Testament and orvyvafew again only at Mark 
X. 22. of xatpoi is not as common in the Gospels as the singular. On 
the other hand the peculiar terms are required by the sense and do not 
in themselves constitute a strong reason for excision. But apart from 
the possibility that the passage is not original no reason can be seen 
why it should be absent from the manuscripts that lack it. There is, 
however, reason for thinking that at a number of places the text of 
the Gospels has been affected by traditional elements which formed 
no part of the original text. That such traditional elements existed 
in independence of the Gospels can be seen from quotations in 
Christian writers at least up to and including Justin. It has been 
suggested that passages of this kind are to be found in the additions 
at Matt. xx. 28, Luke vi. 4, John vii. 53-viii. 2, and the reading at 
Matt. vi. 28 w@s od Laivovow dvdé vifovow dvdé xomudow. Of these 
variants M accepts only John vii. 53-vili 2, and he marks the omission 
of this passage with an asterisk to indicate that the shorter text in his 
judgement is as probable or nearly as probable as the longer. If we 
may assume that tradition outside the Gospels is responsible for 
Matt. xvi. 2-3 we can see how the addition arose. Thus while we have 
no reason for thinking that an omission has been made from the 
original text here, we have an admissible reason for thinking that an 
addition has taken place. We may point out that if Matt. xvi. 2-3 is 
to be deemed original we have no ground for rejecting the longer text 
at Matt. xx. 28. It is true that the attestation is smaller, being, if we 
ignore minor differences, D® a aur bc e ff' ff* (g in part) har, 
8 out of 11 series of Latin capitula, two manuscripts of Hier. in 
Matthaeum,' vg. (3 manuscripts), syr c hkl., Hil. This, however, 
should not have influenced M unless he had been given to counting 
manuscripts as distinct from weighing readings. The peculiar element 
in the vocabulary of the addition at Matt. xx. 28 is larger than that in 
Matt. xvi. 2-3 but the addition at xx. 28 is about twice as long. 
Taking all in all we cannot feel that M has meted out the same treat- 
ment to both passages and his judgement on xvi. 2—3 seems open to 
question. 

The next passage called in question is xvii. 21 which M brackets. 
It is omitted by NBO 33 892 1604, e ff', syr v pal, georg, cop, eth, 
Eus. Can. Omission by dy. will not explain the absence of this verse. 
The language is not strongly Matthean. vyoreda recurs in the Gospels 
at Luke ii. 37 and possibly at the parallel passage, Mark ix. 29. 
vnorevew, however, is frequent in Matthew. Thus harmonization is 
a possibility. To some editors in the nineteenth century every possible 
omission of a reference to fasting might seem an dpOo7o0dia mpos tiv 


' For this evidence see Quantulacunque (1937), pp. 349-54, A. Souter, 
‘Portions of an Old-Latin Text of St. Matthew’s Gospel’. 
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dAnfeiav rod evayyeAiov. Because, however, some may have rashly 
omitted every reference to fasting that they could, it does not follow 
that all we have to do to correct the balance is to admit every reference 
that we can. Here the existence of a good reason for the view that the 
verse is a later addition, namely that its presence may be due to 
harmonization, and the lack of any reason for omission seem to settle 
the matter. 

XViii. 11 is omitted by NBLO, 1, 1582, fam 13 (exc. 543, 346, 124), 
33, 892 e ff', syrs pal, georg, cop, Orig, Eus, Hil, Hier. The same 
saying appears in all witnesses at Luke xix. 10 and is part of the longer 
version of Luke ix. 55. There is no apparent reason for omission if 
the verse was part of the original text, but, if it was an insertion, it 
could be put down to the account of harmonization. M tries to defend 
the text with the verse by referring to verse 14, but the phrasing of 
this verse may have encouraged the interpolation. 

xxi. 44 stands in the text of M without brackets. It is omitted by 
D 33 eb ff' ff rr’, sys pal, Iren, Orig. It occurs in the Lucan parallel 
at xx. 18. With the addition in Matthew we have an agreement of 
Matthew and Luke against Mark in a passage where the three Gospels 
are substantially and verbally close to one another. This fact consti- 
tutes a difficulty only for those who take a certain view of Synoptic 
origins. Omission by op. is a possibility, adrijs, verse 44 Kai... 
avrov, verse 45 xai. Language furnishes no criterion. On the other 
hand the context in Matthew seems to favour the omission of the verse. 
Verse 45 refers immediately to verse 43. We read in verse 43 ‘ The 
kingdom of God will be taken from you and given to a nation which 
produces its fruits.’ In verse 45 the high priests recognize that this 
saying is intended for them. Luke xx. 18 ( = Matt. xxi. 44) follows on 
the reference to the headstone but Matt. xxi. 44 is separated from the 
reference to the headstone in verse 42 by verse 43 and itself separates 
verse 43 from verse 45. It is interesting to find that M deems omission 
by ou. more probable than harmonization by addition even when indica- 
tions of context seem to render the second course more likely. 

Finally xxiii. 14 is omitted by NBDLZO fam 1 21 33 892, a aure 
Sf* g' vg, syrs pal, arm, georg, cop. M has excluded the verse from 
the text without a sign of hesitation, even though omission by op. 
is a possibility as verses 13 and 15 begin with the same introduction 
as verse 14. The parallels to verse 14, Mark xii. 40 and Luke xx. 47, 
are in the form not of woes but of simple statements. This variation 
is not unparalleled, as Matt. xxiii. 25 is a woe and Luke xi. 39 is a 
simple statement. One cannot imagine that M has omitted Matt. 
Xxiii. 14 in order to avoid a verbal difference in Matthew from Luke 
and Mark. If he had been operating on this principle, he ought to 
have accepted many readings that he has rejected. In the vocabulary 
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of the verse are several terms which do not recur in Matthew but there 
is nothing contrary to the language of the Gospel. One cannot but 
feel that M has been inconsistent with himself and the reason for this 
inconsistency is not easy to discover. 

We have now to review M’s application of his principles in the 
seven passages just discussed. He has asked that we should no longer 
overlook dp. as a factor in erroneous omissions and we have to re- 
cognize that this factor must be taken into account at xii. 47 and 
xxi. 44. But he himself has not allowed for this factor at xxiii. 14 
and it does not help to explain his decision at ix. 34, xvi. 2-3, xvii. 21, 
xviii. 2. Thus his own statement of principles fails to explain much 
of his practice. This conclusion is supported by an examination of 
his procedure elsewhere in the New Testament as revealed by the chart 
of omissions on pp. 154-5. It may be granted that he is probably right 
in retaining Luke xxii. 43f. and xxiii. 34a and possibly right in 
retaining Mark xv. 28 (xv. 27, 28 and 29 all begin with cai) and Luke 
Xxili. 17 (verse 17 avayxyy ... verse 18 avexpayov) though the last 
two passages may have been added by harmonization. In all, out of 
thirty passages on the chart, M rightly retains five and omits eleven 
(he wrongly omits Matt. xxiii. 14). Thus his verdict seems to be 
correct for fifteen out of thirty instances. Perhaps this failure in 
performance may be related to the circumstances in which M was 
produced. Many of its users would be accustomed to the Clementine 
Vulgate and would be disturbed by a text which departed considerably 
from the Clementine text. On the other hand, if M was to be merely 
the Clementine Vulgate in Greek, why bother to produce a text at all, 
especially one which would be quite unacceptable in other quarters? 
It is interesting to notice in this connexion that M is much closer to 
WW in its treatment of the thirty passages than to any other edition 
of the Greek or Latin. 

That not every omission gives us the original text is recognized by 
most textual critics. Thus our editions do not give us the shorter text 
of the Old Latin at Luke x. 41-2 and it is possible that du. has led to 
abbreviation (MAPQA MEPIMNAC/XPEIA MAPIAM). Even if a shorter 
text cannot be explained as due to du., it does not follow that it is 
original. D wv Jat give us ashorter text of Luke xii. 16-21. It is hard 
to explain the abbreviation if the longer text is original, but style 
suggests that at least one group of words, xeiyeva eis €rn moAAd- 
dvaravov, daye, mie, omitted by the Western authorities, is original. 
Luke prefers éros to évavrds and often joins ¢dayeivy and meiv. At 
xv. 23 we have the phrase daydvres eddpavOdpev. 

We must notice that M is ready on occasion to follow a few manu- 
scripts. He omits éypyydpycev av xai with & D e i syrsc, arm, sah 
Marcion at Luke xii. 39. Even this freedom from subservience to 
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numbers does not disclose any principle by which we might come to 
understand the construction of his text. 

Sometimes decision between variants turns on the view taken of 
Synoptic origins. If we hold a Synoptic theory that does not allow 
Matthew and Luke to agree against Mark in passages in which it is 
believed that they derive their materials from Mark alone, then we shall 
tend to reject such readings as bring about disagreements of this kind. 
For this reason scholars like C. H. Turner have not followed D ab ff 
ir tin omitting dAAda olvov véov eis doxods Kawovs at Mark ii. 22. M 
retains the words but we may suspect that the reasons behind his 
decision were different from those of Turner. If the longer text is 
original we have still to find out how the omission came about. op. 
has not operated. We have already noticed that M had no qualms 
about keeping Matt. xxi. 44 in his text, a course impossible for such 
scholars as Turner, Burkitt, and Streeter. 

When allowance has been made for those points on which we must 
for some time be content to differ, we still have the impression that the 
statement of principles in the preface of Ms leaves many of the 
decisions on the text that follow unexplained. Further, the principles 
themselves do not seem to have been consistently followed. As they 
are stated we should expect to find that in Acts M5 presented us 
frequently with the longer rather than the shorter text, but this is not so. 


It would be ungracious and unjust to end with a complaint. While 
we believe that Ms admits of improvement both in accuracy and 
judgement it opens many stores of information which would otherwise 
be closed and calls us to reconsider decisions where sometimes the first 
choice may have been too lightly made. We cannot praise too highly 
the wide learning and patient labour of the scholar no longer with us. 


IV 

The present interest in new translations of the Bible makes any 
consideration of recent editions of the Greek Testament peculiarly 
apposite. For in translating the Greek New Testament three tasks 
have to be undertaken. First, and above all, the original form of the 
text has to be ascertained. Secondly, the meaning of the Greek has to 
be established. Here it may be remarked that recent translations have 
tended to ignore contemporary work on the religious vocabulary of 
the New Testament of which Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch is the 
chief monument. Thirdly, when text and meaning have been settled, 
the actual work of translation may begin. These three tasks overlap. 
That of arriving at the text is closely connected with that of ascertaining 
the meaning. This again leads to that of translating. On the other 
hand, textual critics and grammarians are not necessarily gifted trans- 
lators. The Revised Version of the New Testament might have been 
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a happier piece of work if the grammarians had known when to give 
place to the translators. If rumour is true, a recent translation of 
considerable attainment, made in U.S.A., might have reproduced an 
even better Greek text if the textual critics’ judgement had been 
respected. 

In considering the part of textual criticism in any new translation, 
certain points must be borne in mind. First, as can be seen from the 
lists of new material which became available in N17, Ms, and S2, we 
are far from having an adequate, not to speak of a complete, assembly 
of the textual material. Of the Greek Testament with a full apparatus 
now in course of publication by the Clarendon Press at Oxford only 
two parts, those containing Matthew and Mark, have appeared. 
Another exhaustive edition is being planned at Chicago. Until these 
two editions have appeared and have been explored any work of 
translation must be merely an interim report which may be outmoded 
a dozen years after its appearance. 

Secondly, there is at present a considerable divergence of opinion 
and practice among textual critics. A picture of this divergence can 
be gained from the accompanying table’ of passages to be found in 
the 7.R. and the Clementine Vulgate, which have been omitted or 
called in question in later editions. It is then shown how these passages 
are treated in certain nineteenth- and twentieth-century texts and trans- 
lations. In the column assigned to WH all the passages marked with 
an asterisk are ‘Western non-interpolations’ except Mark xvi. 9-20, 
which receives special treatment, and Matt. xvi. 2-3. N17 and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society’s edition agree except that John v. 
4 and vii. 53-viii. 11 are bracketed in the Bible Society’s text. Among 
the translations a marginal note of omission has been treated as calling 
a passage in question. 

Certain conclusions emerge from the table. Thus the Basic English 
edition depends on the Revised Version. All passages called in ques- 
tion by some of the Revisers have been retained in the Basic English 
translation except Mark xvi. g-20 and John vii. 53-viii. 11. On the 
other hand, the American Revised Standard Version shows considerable 
independence and most of its readings are commendable. WW has 
been added to show to what extent the Clementine Vulgate is inter- 
polate. Only at one point is the WW reading probably wrong. In- 
formation, not available for WW, supports the suggestion that Jerome 
omitted all dubious clauses at Luke ix. 55-6. 

The chief value of the table is in its demonstration of the differences 
of opinion current to-day. At the bottom of these differences lies a 
divergence on matters of textual critical theory. An illustration of 
this is provided in the discussion of the treatment of the Matthean 


* See pp. 154-5. 
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passages in Ms. Here decision probably turns on the extent to which 
harmonization is judged to have occurred. More generally there is the 
issue, other considerations not being involved, how far the longer or 
the shorter version is likely to be right. 

There is also the problem: are manuscripts to be weighed or even 
counted? or should other criteria be decisive? Thus at Acts xiv. 14 
should we read dxovoas 3¢ BapvaBas xai ITadAos with D apparently 
alone? Scholars like C. H. Turner and F. C. Burkitt turned our 
attention to the importance of other criteria. A. E. Housman did a 
similar work for the Classics in his reviews and his editions of Juvenal, 
Lucan, and Manilius. Are we to carry this procedure to the degree 
suggested by President E. C. Colwell in his article ‘Genealogical 
Method: its Achievements and its Limitations’? (7.B.L.lxvi. 109-33). 

The differences of opinion indicated above show that not merely 
are we provided with a collection of textual material insufficient for 
more than a temporary makeshift by way of text and translation but 
also that there is at present too much divergence of opinion about 
textual method for us to be able to achieve a generally acceptable 
text. Much work remains to be done in reaching agreement on issues 
of textual critical principle and in educating opinion to understand the 
operation of these principles. 

Before we close this treatment we must refer to work on New 
Testament textual criticism which might otherwise be overlooked. 
The work done by Spanish scholars on this subject is unfortunately 
rarely accessible in this country. Dr. B. M. Metzger has given in 7.B.L. 
Ixvi. 401-23 a survey of Spanish studies in the course of which he 
discusses Professor Bover’s edition of the Greek Testament, which is 
rarely to be seen in Great Britain. Nor must the absence of any recent 
editions from France and the U.S.A. blind us to the excellent work 
that has been and is being done by French and American scholars. 


CHART OF OMISSIONS 
R = Retain 
Q = Call in question 
O = Omit 
R.V. = Revised Version and Souter 
B.E. = Basic English 
Moffatt = Moffatt and von Soden 
R.S.V. = Revised Standard Version 
N17 = Nestle (1941) and British and Foreign Bible Society 
WH = Westcott and Hort 
Ms = Nouum Testamentum Graece et Latine. Rome, 1944. 
WW = Wordsworth and White, Nouum Testamentum Latine, editio minor. 


Asterisks in the column under Merk indicate agreement with the Clementine 
Vulgate. 
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G. D. KILpatrRick 


THE CHRISTIAN BOOK AND THE GREEK PAPYRI' 


THIs paper is an attempt to discover how far the fragments of the 
Greek Bible discovered in Egypt in the course of the last seventy 
years confirm, and how far they challenge, accepted views of the form 
and use of the book in the early Church. 

If we take the close of the fourth century as a convenient date (for 
by this time the evidence of the papyri is outweighed by that of the 
major manuscripts) we find that there are no less than 116 fragments 
of the Greek Bible* which have been found in Egypt written in the 

* This is, with a few additions and omissions, a paper read to the Oxford 
Society of Historical Theology on 4 May 1949. 

This figure includes (to the best of my knowledge) all texts published 
before the end of 1948 and a few unpublished texts from Antinoopolis (shortly 
to be edited by me in vol. i of the Antinoopolis Papyri). In compiling the list 
I had the very great advantage of using a catalogue of biblical texts from 
Egypt, as yet unpublished, made by Mr. P. L. Hedley in 1934, which he 
generously put at my disposal. To cite all the evidence in full, let alone to 
discuss it, in this article is impossible; so I fear that for the time being the 
reader must take some of my statements on trust. 
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second, third, and fourth centuries, and for our purposes we shall 
need to distinguish those written on papyrus from those written on 
parchment, rolls from codices, O.T. texts from N.T. texts. There 
are, however, a few biblical texts found in Egypt which I have 
deliberately omitted from this analysis. Thus, because the object of 
the inquiry was the nature of the Christian book I have omitted texts 
used for liturgical purposes (e.g. verses of the Psalms), a selection of 
Christian gnomai (again from the Psalms), some verses of the book of 
Job written in the early third century and almost certainly employed 
for magical ends, and a few amulets. None of these can be classified 
as a book. More regretfully, I have left out of the count two com- 
positions of a different nature : some portions of a Book of Testimonies, 
proof texts from the O.T.,' and a little booklet (probably of the late 
third century) containing two extracts from the Acts of the Apostles, 
the story of Philip and the Eunuch and the story of St. Peter and 
Cornelius—clearly a vademecum for a preacher whose theme was the 
relation between Christians (or Jewish Christians) and Gentiles.’ 
Then there are two Ptolemaic texts which can only be Jewish and are 
therefore irrelevant to this inquiry, although to the question which 
of the Biblical texts of the Christian era are Jewish I shall have to 
return. Next there are three texts (two of them from Mt. Sinai, so 
that, although technically Egyptian, they are in rather a different 
category from the papyri) which have been so inadequately described 
that for our purposes they are useless. Finally, such works as the 
Unknown Gospel in the British Museum or the Oxyrhynchus Logia 
are excluded ex hypothest. 

One other warning may be in place. Not one of these texts bears 
a date, any more than do most early classical manuscripts or the 
literary papyri from Egypt. Most of them can on palaeographical 
grounds be assigned to a particular century and a few can be dated 
rather more closely either with the help of extraneous evidence or 
because of peculiarities of script; but it is inevitable that in any 
chronological classification there will be some doubtful cases and 
a number of border-line texts. I have probably erred on the side of 
inclusiveness ; I have, for example, included in the list of fourth- 
century texts some which, classified as ‘ fourth-fifth’ century, may 
have been written later rather than earlier. With the earlier texts 
I have tried to be more conservative ; thus both the Chester Beatty 
Pauline Epistles, placed generally ‘about a.p. 200’, and a manuscript 
of the Psalms which, although written on the back of a document 
dated in A.D. 142/3,seems to have some palaeographical affinities with 
the next century, have gone into the third-century list. Out of the 


*P. Ryl. iii. 460. * See C. Kraeling, Quantulacunque, pp. 163 sq. 
3 P.S.1. viii. 921. 
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total there are 11 texts on the border-line between third and fourth 
century and 14 on that between the fourth and fifth; wherever 
possible I have looked either at the original or a photograph and in 
the latter case, if a text has seemed to me to be definitely of fifth- 
century type, have rejected it. The total of 116, which includes 
manuscripts in varying states of fragmentation from a few barely 
decipherable words to the 86 pages of the Chester Beatty Pauline 
Epistles, is that of the separate. manuscripts, so that where one part of 
a manuscript is in one collection, another in another, the two are 
counted as one. Of the 116, 8, all codices, may be assigned to the 
second century ;* 40, of which 6 are rolls, 34 codices, to the third 
century: 68, of which 6 are rolls, 62 codices, to the fourth. In the 
second century all are written on papyrus; in the third century 34 on 
papyrus and 6 on parchment; in the fourth century 34 on papyrus 
and 34 on parchment. 

The most striking result of this survey is the proportion of codices 
to rolls, and the figures become more impressive when the rolls are 
examined. Of the thirteen rolls, four, including two of the three 
texts of the N.T., are written on the verso, i.e. on the back of other 
texts. When scrap paper is re-used in this way, the commonest 
explanation is that such writings are private copies or school texts, 
and this is probably the case with these; none of them has even such 
pretensions to calligraphy as the Chester Beatty papyri, and one of 
them (the epistle to the Hebrews,’ written on the back of an epitome 
of Livy) is in an unmistakable school hand. In any case they do not 
constitute evidence for a preference for the roll over the codex since 
the writing on the recto left no possibility of using the material in 
codex form. A further four are probably, although not demonstrably, 
Jewish (in two the only nomina sacra found are xvpios and Oeds, 
while words such as vids and dv@pwzos, normally contracted in 
Christian manuscripts, are uncontracted ; in a third the name of God 
is written in Hebrew and the translation is not that of the LXX). 
As the documentary papyri provide us with evidence of the continued 
existence of Jewish communities in Egypt throughout this period, it 
would be strange if no trace of their sacred books survived. After 
the destruction of the temple the roll of the Law and the small ark 
in which it was kept assumed increasing importance as a symbol of 
Judaism} and there is therefore some prima-facie ground, failing 


' These eight texts (and I regard the last three in the list as border-line 
cases) are: P. Baden 4, P. Oxy. iv. 656, P. Ryl. i. 5 (for these two see H. I. 
Bell—T. C. Skeat, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel, p.6), the Chester Beatty 
Numbers and Deuteronomy, P. Lips. 170, the Chester Beatty Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and Esther, the Jeremiah from the same collection, and P. Antin. inedit. 
(Psalms). 2 P, Oxy. iv. 657. 

3 See E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece (Schweich 
Lectures for 1930), pp. 52 sq. 
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evidence to the contrary, for regarding a roll of a book of the O.T. 
as Jewish rather than Christian; this consideration would apply to 
two more out of the thirteen rolls, one a manuscript of Daniel, the 
other of the Psalms. The next two texts are written on different 
sides of a single roll; on one side is Exodus, on the other Revelation.’ 
The two books were written by different hands and the writing runs 
in opposite directions along the roll; it was not, therefore, written as 
a single book or meant to be used as such. As the momina sacra in 
the Exodus suggest that it may have been Jewish, the probability is 
either that both texts were owned by a Jew* or that we have another 
example of the verso of a discarded text (in this case a roll of Exodus) 
being used to take a Christian book. This leaves us with one quite 
certain example of a roll being used for a part of the Christian Bible. 
It is a fragment of the Psalms, dating from the fourth century in 
which dv@pwzos is contracted ;3 and the Psalms were used for such 
a variety of purposes, devotional, liturgical, magical, that the example 
is of less significance than if it came from another book. 

The result then is that there is no single example of a book of the 
N.T. written on the recto of a roll and only one of an O.T. book 
which can certainly be classified as Christian rather than Jewish. 
Further, of the three examples of N.T. texts written on the verso of 
rolls, one, the Epistle to the Hebrews, has numbered columns. The 
columns of a literary work written on a roll were hardly ever numbered, 
as to do so would be of little help to the reader in finding a particular 
column; in most early codices, on the other hand (including some 
second-century examples), the pages were numbered for the same 
reason that pages are numbered to-day. We may then conclude that 
this particular text was copied from a codex, not a roll. 

It is a commonplace that the codex was used by Christians in 
preference to the roll long before it was generally adopted in the 
literary world, but these figures suggest that its use was all but in- 
variable from the earliest times. How much at variance Christian 
practice was with pagan can be seen from statistics of the proportion 
of codices to rolls among the Greek literary papyri during the same 
three centuries; in the second century there are only two doubtful 
cases known and both books were written on parchment, not papyrus; 
in the third century go per cent. of the texts are rolls, 10 per cent. 
codices; in the fourth century 47 per cent. are rolls, 53 per cent. 
codices ; in the fifth century 30 per cent. are rolls, 70 per cent. codices. 
Further, it was not until the first half of the third century that the 
Roman jurists finally decided that where a man bequeathed his 


1 P. Oxy. viii. 1075 and 1079. 
* For an instance of Jewish use of Christian writings see Justin, Dial. x. 18. 
3C, Wessely, Stud. Pal. xv. 234. 
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library, codices as well as rolls were included in the bequest; so 
persistent was the convention that equated book and roll. 

It is no part of the purpose of this paper to survey the evidence 
for the origin and early history of the codex," but it is important here 
to note that the codex existed and was used in the pagan world long 
before it was accorded the status of a book. The literary world of 
antiquity, always conservative and never more so than in the second 
century A.D., seems to have had a scrupulous regard for the externals 
of the book. In the Republic wooden tablets of several leaves with 
a waxed surface would be used for rough notes, accounts, memoranda, 
and perhaps school texts, and before the beginning of the Christian 
era these tablets were supplemented by sheets of parchment folded 
on the same model (membranae, such as Horace used for his rough 
drafts). These parchment note-books are recommended by Quintilian 
to the student in preference to the tablet, and his language makes it 
certain that he is referring to the codex form. Then in the eighties 
of the first century small pocket books of parchment (pugillares 
membranei) are mentioned by Martial, who lent his support to a new 
publishing venture—the production of anthologies or abbreviated 
versions of the classics in pocket format to serve as presents at the 
Saturnalia; these small codices were cheap and, as he points out, 
particularly handy for the traveller. As a venture it had only a limited 
objective and only a limited success, if we consider the length of 
time before the codex became a recognized vehicle for classical 
literature.’ Various factors no doubt contributed to the development 
and recognition of the codex: the law with its need for handy refer- 
ence books, the school that wanted cheap materials which could easily 
be reused (as parchment could more easily than papyrus), the 
demand in the third century for cheap and capacious editions of 


' For the early history of the codex see F. G. Kenyon, Books and Readers 
in Greece and Rome, and particularly H. A. Sanders, ‘Beginnings of the 
Modern Book’ in Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, xliv (1938), pp. 95 8q., 
and C. C. M°Cown, ‘Codex and Roll in N.T.’ in the Harvard Theological 
Review, xxxiv (1941), pp. 219 sq. The evidence for the early history of the 
codex is most usefully assembled by Sanders, although (I think) misinterpreted 
to the extent that he does not sufficiently distinguish between the use of 
a rough note-book in codex form (which may have happened in Italy as early 
as he thinks it did) and the recognition of this as a proper form for a book. 
From M¢Cown’s valuable and interesting article I have borrowed the figures 
cited in the preceding paragraph. 

? Whereas all eight of the second-century biblical manuscripts are codices, 
out of approximately 650 literary papyri assigned to the same century, only 
two are codices. Both are written on parchment, not papyrus; the absence of 
any other parchments, whether Christian, literary, or documentary, among the 
— of this century suggests strongly that these two were imported into 
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standard classics; but it is hardly too much to say that the book as 
distinct from the roll is the creation of the Church. The novelty lay 
in the format, not the material; rolls of parchment had long been 
used, and in comparison with papyrus were regarded as old-fashioned 
by the Greeks of the fifth century; so when the Latin term membranae 
is borrowed in Greek (as in 2 Tim. iv. 13) we may infer that it is 
borrowed with the specific sense that 5.¢0¢pa did not convey. 

What consequences does this carry for the history of the text and 
canon of the N.T.? We can no longer associate the origin of the 
codex, as has often been done, with the origin of the canon, although 
the development of the latter is clearly connected with that of the 
former; but before attempting to answer this question we need to 
establish, if possible, when and why the codex was introduced. We 
should note (1) that Egypt as the home of the papyrus roll where 
papyrus itself was cheap and abundant was the last country in which 
a parchment codex would have originated, (2) that parchment is a 
more suitable material for the codex than papyrus and that the rough 
note-book out of which the codex developed was certainly made of 
parchment before it was made of papyrus (witness the word membranae 
and the absence of a corresponding use of d:¢8épa), (3) that there is 
no trace of the use of the papyrus codex in Egypt in the second 
century A.D. except for works of Christian literature, and that among 
the thousands of documentary papyri found in Egypt there is no 
example (as far as I know) of a papyrus note-book used for accounts 
and memoranda earlier than the fourth century a.p. The use of the 
codex, then, for Christian literature was not native to Egypt and a 
fortiori the codex must have been in regular use elsewhere before 
being imported into Egypt. The papyrus codex (and all our earliest 
Christian texts are on papyrus, not parchment) was in all probability 
an invention of the Church in Egypt. 

It is also important to observe (1) that some of these early codices 
are quite extensive, certainly more than mere note-books, and that we 
may therefore assume that the Christians outside Egypt had already 
transformed the parchment note-book into a codex before it served 
as a model for the papyrus codices of Egypt, (2) that the word codex 
is Latin and that there is no doubt that the thing is too; even in 
much later times there is no specific or exclusive word in Greek for 
codex. We cannot, of course, say how early the Christians of Italy 
used the parchment codex, but it is clear that before our second- 
century papyrus codices could have come into existence a number of 
things must have happened. First, we must allow some time for the 
transference from parchment to papyrus and the invention of the 
papyrus codex; in the next stage the format used for some Christian 
works (originally perhaps for only one) was extended to all, even to 
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those originally written in roll form (as, in all probability, Luke and 
Acts); then in the final stage the format used for Christian literature 
was used for the O.T. as well. This was a step of great importance ; 
the roll of the Law was sacrosanct to the Jew and we know with 
what reverence the sacred rolls were regarded in the synagogues of 
the dispersion. Such a treatment of the Jewish scriptures implies 
that by the middle of the second century Christian communities were 
emancipated from Jewish influences and Christian writings were 
regarded as providing the norm for the whole corpus of sacred litera- 
ture to a degree not hitherto suspected. These developments could 
not have taken place had the parchment codex not been used by the 
Christians of Rome in the first century. 

These considerations prompt some reflections on the history of the 
Church in Egypt. Christianity must have first reached Egypt from 
Palestine ; communications between the two countries both by sea 
and by land (along the main arterial road of the Empire) were so 
good and the number and prestige of the Jewish communities in 
Egypt such that it can hardly have been otherwise. It is the more 
surprising to find Roman influence so marked when the mists first 
begin to clear from the history of the Egyptian church. This obscurity 
itself suggests that there may have been a break in the history of 
Alexandrian and so of Egyptian Christianity ; Christianity may have 
been reintroduced from Rome or Italy. I have suggested elsewhere * 
that St. Mark’s Gospel may have been written in codex form, and if 
we take the view that it was the first to be written, its introduction 
into Egypt (particularly if associated with the renewal, if not with the 
beginnings of Christian life there) would have been an event of 
sufficient importance to have set a precedent for future Christian 
literature and we could thus account for the facts noticed above. 
Here we may recall the story first recorded by Eusebius in the fourth 
century that St. Mark was the founder of the see of Alexandria ;* we 
may note not only that he states it not as a fact but as a report, but 
also that he connects the founding of the see with the preaching by 
St. Mark of his gospel there. This story is commonly dismissed out 
of hand by modern scholars who do not always pause to ask them- 
selves why it should have been invented and why one of three great 
sees of Christendom, not generally conspicuous for modesty and 
humility, should have been content to claim for its founder not one 
of the Apostles but the relatively obscure and unheroic John Mark. 
These papyri suggest that there is some truth behind the legend ; 
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* F.T.S. x1 (1939), Pp. 253. 

*H.E. Wi. xvi: rotrov &€ mparov daow emi ris Alydmrov oreAdpevov, 76 
evayyéhov, 5 8% Kai avveypdiparo, xnpdtat, éxxAnalas te mp@tov én’ adrijs ‘Adetav- 
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and if we hesitate to accept St. Mark as the founder of the church of 
Alexandria we may perhaps give a share in the credit to his gospel. 
But this is an aspect of the subject that needs more investigation than 
can be given to it here. 

No single answer can be given to the question why the early Church 
used the codex. It is a mistake to stress the economic advantages of 
the form ; it is true that as compared with the roll twice the amount 
of writing can be accommodated on the same amount of material, but 
we show some lack of historical imagination if we think that the 
evangelists sat down and asked themselves what was the cheapest 
way of writing their message. Further, in Egypt at any rate, the 
obvious answer would have been to use the verso of discarded rolls. 
Nor do our earliest codices evince a desire on the part of the writer 
to cram as much as possible into the minimum space. It has been 
remarked that the early Christians were literate rather than literary ; 
in the world of freedmen, slaves, small business men, of whom the 
earliest communities in Italy may have been largely composed, classical 
literature would hardly have been known and the obvious form for 
memoranda or any writings not aspiring to the dignity of literature 
would have been the parchment note-book. (For those who were 
Jews there would have been no competition at this very early stage 
with the sacred rolls of the Law.) But granted that St. Mark’s gospel 
started life in this form the question why the form persisted remains. 
The answer may lie in (1) the importance attached to the particular 
book, which safeguarded the form, (2) the symbolic value which the 
codex as such may have acquired in Christian eyes in opposition to 
the roll of the Law, (3) its convenience to the traveller, to which 
Martial bears witness, and to the apologist who could find his proof 
texts and his references with none of the delay involved in rolling 
and rerolling. 

It is often said that a codex must have been copied from a roll 
when it carries more than one column to the page. Here again the 
statistics are interesting. Of our 8 second-century codices 2 have 
double columns, 6 single ; in the third century, 3 have double columns, 
31 single; in the fourth century 18 have double columns, 42 single. 
If the roll had in every case provided the archetype, we should expect 
the proportions for the second and fourth centuries to have been 
reversed, just as we should expect to find, but do not, fewer rolls in 
the fourth century than in the second. The explanation must be 
different. First, as time went on, codices became larger and too long 
lines were a strain on the eye. Secondly, in the fourth century many 
pagan works were for the first time transferred from roll to codex, 
and here the narrow columns of the roll would often be kept; 
Christian literature was now becoming fashionable and would be 
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produced by professional scribes and booksellers (as was the codex 
Sinaiticus) who would apply to it the methods they used for classical 
books. The figures I have given allow one other conclusion : since, up 
to the end of the fifth century, there are only five codices with double 
columns and all are of the O.T., we might infer on the basis of the 
traditional argument that while some of the O.T. codices were copied 
from rolls (as originally they must have been) no N.T. manuscripts were. 

A few other minutiae of more than technical interest may be noticed 
here. In these early codices it is not uncommon for the number of 
lines to a page to vary within the same codex; to take an extreme 
case, in the Chester Beatty codex of Ezekiel the number of lines 
varies from 44 to 57. This means not only that pagination provided 
a means of reference solely for the user of the particular codex, but 
that the arguments of some modern critics who wish to transpose 
certain passages of equal length on the assumption that pages in the 
archetype were of standard size are built on very insecure foundations— 
as insecure as those of the believers in fixed lines of identical length 
or of the source critics who think that ancient authors made up their 
own rolls out of papyrus sheets on which they had already written. 
So great are the fluctuations from one manuscript to another and 
within a single manuscript that for the period with which we are 
concerned no such calculations can be seriously regarded, whatever 
their validity may be for later ages. 

It is sometimes said that the greater capacity of the codex explains 
why it was adopted by the Church, a statement which if true would 
be of some importance for the history of the canon. But it is not 
supported by the papyri. It would be tedious to give the evidence in 
full, but it may be said that where pagination allows tests to be made 
it can be shown that most early codices contained one or two books 
at most. The make-up of other codices makes it nearly certain that 
the Rylands St. John (whose pages when complete would have carried 
only 18 lines apiece, a format which does not suggest poverty) con- 
tained the fourth gospel only, thus conforming with two third-century 
and one fourth-century manuscript of the same gospel; a Matthew 
in the Antinoopolis collection would require 225 pages to cover even 
the one gospel; a manuscript of the Acts in Berlin demonstrably 
began with this book ; the Apocalypse stands alone in all five of the 
papyrus manuscripts (although for this there may be special reasons). 
The case of the O.T. is not different; Job stands alone in a Florence 
papyrus as almost certainly did Exodus in one from Milan. There 
are, of course, some larger units. In the O.T. we have the Freer 
manuscript of the Minor Prophets and we find Exodus combined 
with Deuteronomy or Numbers or Genesis or Daniel with Ezekiel. 
In the N.T. there are two manuscripts of the gospels and Acts com- 
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bined and one of the four gospels, to set against sixteen manuscripts 
of separate gospels. This treatment of the gospels contrasts with 
that of the Pauline epistles; of the nine manuscripts one certainly, 
two very probably, included at least all the epistles to churches, while 
for the remaining six the evidence is inconclusive. If, as seems likely, 
they were treated as a unity from the start, the reason may well be 
as Professor Goodspeed has suggested, that they were published in 
a single codex.’ But though these larger groupings are found there 
is no fragment that we can say belonged to a complete N.T., still 
less to a complete O.T. References by ancient writers are not con- 
clusive on this point. Thus in the acts of the Scillitan Martyrs 
(A.D. 181) the martyrs refer to ai xa” juds BiBAo Kai ai mpocemi 
tovros émoaroAai ITavAov roti daiov avdpos, and in the absence of 
a Greek word for codices we cannot infer that the bibloi were not 
codices; but it certainly looks as if the Pauline epistles were treated 
as documents rather than books. In some later martyr acts of the 
time of Diocletian, the Gesta apud Zenophilum, among the books 
surrendered is a codex pernimius maior which may well have been 
a complete N.T. or O.T., particularly as all the thirty-seven books 
surrendered were codices. 

Can we say with any assurance which books were most popular 
with the Christians of Egypt? If we treat the four gospels as a unit 
we find that there are 19 manuscripts, including both single copies 
and collected volumes, as compared with 9 of the Pauline epistles to 
churches, 2 of the pastorals, 5 of the catholic epistles, 3 of Hebrews, 
and 5 of the Apocalypse. If we analyse the figures further we find 
that there are g texts of Matthew, 7 of John, 5 of Mark, and 4 of 
Luke (these figures again include the copies in the collected volumes) ; 
the preference for Matthew is surprising, that for John perhaps less 
so in Egypt. We possess 7 manuscripts of Acts, 2 of which were 
bound up with the gospels. 

It is not remarkable that among the books of the O.T. the Psalter 
with twenty-four copies heads the list; it could have been predicted 
that this would prove to be the most widely used book either of O.T. 
or N.T. What is surprising is the book that appears second in the 
list, longo proximus intervallo. Origen points out that the Christian’s 
intellectual diet must be nicely calculated according to his capacities 
and his spiritual age; he should start with the O.T. apocrypha (whose 
world is not so different from that of the pagan novel), Esther, Judith, 
Tobit, Wisdom, and then proceed to the Psalms and the Gospels ; it 
is no good setting Numbers or Leviticus before him, as offenditur 
continuo animus et quasi non suum refugit cibum.* Elsewhere? he 

! Christianity Goes to Press, pp. 79 sq. 

? Hom. xxvii in Num., 1 T. x, pp. 332 sq. 3 Prolog. in Cant. Cant. 
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remarks that the Jews reserved for the really mature reader Genesis 
(perhaps because to the literal reader its cosmogony would be a 
stumbling block), certain passages in Ezekiel, and the Song of Songs. 
The papyri suggest that practice did not always conform with this 
theory. After the Psalms the book more often found than any other 
of O.T. or N.T. is Genesis with thirteen copies, while among the 
O.T. books Exodus takes third place with five. Perhaps it was its 
mythical quality and its relevance to the N.T. that commended 
Genesis to Egyptian readers. 

In passing we may note the great variety of types of edition and 
of format that are met with among the papyrus codices. There are 
good practical editions for church use such as the Chester Beatty 
papyri, cheaper and more crowded texts perhaps for private reading, 
de luxe editions with wide margins and careful rulings for wealthy 
individuals or communities, and tiny pocket editions on vellum or 
papyrus. These last which carry only ten or eleven lines to the page 
and are often beautifully written are none of them earlier than the 
fourth century and we may suspect that they were designed as luxury 
books to attract pious ladies such as are mentioned in the pages of 
St. Jerome; the fact that of the half-dozen or so we possess one is 
of Jonah, another of Bel, a third of Tobit, suggests that edification 
may not have been the first consideration of the publisher, 

In general the papyri bear out what Clement, Origen, Jerome, and 
others say about the widespread use of the scriptures in private and 
public. This is particularly true of the position of the O.T. whose 
authority was, as Harnack remarks,’ taken for granted among the 
orthodox, and of which we possess 62 (or 64 if we include 2 examples 
which might be Jewish) texts against 48 of the N.T. But Harnack’s 
statement that the N.T. enjoyed no comparable authority until the 
end of the second century is much more questionable. Number of 
copies does not prove authority, but (as we have seen) the fact that 
the O.T. should have been transferred from its time-honoured form 
into the peculiar format of the Christian writings does suggest that 
the authority of the latter was not regarded as being in any way 
inferior. 

We have noticed that the early codices were not particularly 
capacious, that many of them held no more than a large roll, and that 
consequently the codex did not originate from the desire to put 
together and treat as a unity separate works which, when combined, 
would be too long fora roll. The potentialities of the codex, however, 
in this respect were soon realized, but for the O.T. not the N.T. 
The Chester Beatty Numbers-Deuteronomy codex of the second 
century had 216 pages or 108 leaves, and P. Baden 4 of much the 

* Uber den privaten Gebrauch der heiligen Schriften in der alten Kirche, p. 52. 
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same date and containing Exodus and Deuteronomy must have been 
of about the same size. There are plenty of later instances of single- 
volume codices of books of the O.T. (and at least one of Genesis 
being divided between two codices); but the discovery of the 
possibilities of the codex was important because, when the four gospels 
began to be regarded as forming if not a unity at least a unique group 
of books, it was possible to include them within the covers of a single 
volume, and this no doubt made it more difficult for any one to drop 
out of circulation. But for this practice in the N.T. we have no 
evidence from the papyri earlier than the period to which we might 
have assigned it on patristic evidence, that is about the end of the 
second century. It is, however, an exaggeration to say, with Harnack 
and M°Cown,' that only the codex and the establishment of the 
canon which it promoted rescued some of the Pauline epistles and 
even the gospels from deliberate omission and consequent oblivion. 
The relatively small number of inclusive codices in the early period 
and the large number of single-book codices as late as the fourth 
century show that this view is untenable. 

On the whole the evidence of the papyri suggests to me that the 
canon was fixed later rather than earlier than has been thought. Not 
only is there wide variation in the order of the books (Daniel, Esther, 
Ezekiel, and Susanna being grouped in one codex, Proverbs, Wisdom, 
and Ecclesiasticus in another, and in the N.T. Matthew probably 
combined with Acts), but there are several codices containing some 
canonical and some non-canonical works, thus suggesting that the 
line was not yet sharply drawn. So we find the Song of Songs bound 
up together with the Apology of Aristides; the Acta Pauli in Greek 
with the Song of Songs and Lamentations in Coptic and Ecclesiasticus 
in Greek and Coptic, all in a single volume. Again, the pagination 
surviving on some of these fragments sometimes enables us to see 
whether or not we can assume a standard order of books. Sometimes 
we can; thus the number on a page of 1 Peter is such that the 
amount of text in the preceding pages is precisely that required if 
Hebrews and all the pastoral and catholic epistles except 2 Peter, 
Jude, and the Johannine epistles preceded it. The solution is not 
always so easy. An unpublished leaf of 2 John from Antinoopolis 
bears the numbers 164 and 165. The amount that this requires would 
be too great for the other catholic and pastoral epistles, separately or 
combined, and not enough to account for the Pauline epistles, still 
less for the gospels and Acts (as in D); a possible solution is that 
this codex contained the Johannine writings only, but this is by no 
means certain. 


* McCown, op. cit., p. 248, quoting Harnack, Die Briefsammlung des Apostels 
Paulus, p. 2. 
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There is little to be learnt from a study of the distribution of these 
texts in time. The fragments we possess come largely from volumes 
discarded as worn out or incomplete, which explains the relatively 
large number that antedate Diocletian’s Persecution; sometimes a 
text was deliberately concealed (for example P. 4), and others may 
have been preserved by reverence and sentiment (as were Jewish rolls) 
after they had become too dilapidated for use (this may be the history 
of the Chester Beatty collection) ; but these cases are exceptions. 

Their distribution in space is a subject of more interest. That an 
overwhelming proportion come from Oxyrhynchus and the Faydm is 
due in large measure to the chance of excavation; others have come 
from sites as far apart as Coptos in the south and Memphis in the 
north, while Middle Egypt south of Memphis is represented by 
Hermopolis and Antinoopolis as well as by Oxyrhynchus. This 
evidence of the wide diffusion of Christianity is the more interesting 
since that from the documentary papyri is so inadequate. A site 
which contrary to expectations has yielded one or two texts is 
Socnopaei Nesos (modern Diméh) on the western outskirts of the 
Fayam, the only village on the Sahara side of Lake Moeris. Accessible 
only by water or by a long detour through the desert, and, moreover, 
the centre of the cult of the crocodile god who was the presiding 
deity of the province, it might well be thought to have been the most 
inaccessible of all Egyptian villages, outside the oases, to Hellenic or 
Christian influences. The site was finally abandoned, probably in 
consequence of a breakdown in the irrigation system, about the middle 
of the third century and there has been no subsequent settlement on 
that side of the lake. It is interesting to learn that Christianity 
penetrated to that forbidding fastness of paganism and not less to 
know that such texts as we have from there must antedate the 
abandonment of the site in the third century. 

The palaeography of these early texts has several interesting 
characteristics, but it is a subject of too specialized a nature for 
adequate discussion here. But it may be pointed out that all of the 
earliest group of Christian texts (as far as I know—there is one which 
[ have not seen in original or photograph) are written in hands 
which in varying degrees are blends of the pure literary and the 
documentary hand, such as would be used by men who were aware 
that they were not copying a business document or letter (work to 
which they would be accustomed) but were not trained calligraphers. 
Such a hand, clear and practical (the Egerton gospel in the British 
Museum is a good example), is not what one would expect to find 
used for literary texts and yet has a quality that distinguishes it from 
the ordinary business hand. As such it reflects well the circle for 
which it was written, since Christians were not writing literature and 
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the canons of Greek literature, whether in writing or format, do not 
apply ; further, because of its affinities with the documentary hand, 
it is easier to date than that of most literary texts. 

In his book Uber den privaten Gebrauch der heiligen Schriften in 
der alten Kirche Harnack was concerned to demonstrate, among other 
things, that in the early Christian communities the sacred writings 
were not treated, as they were in the mystery religions, as arcana 
reserved for the initiates and kept not merely from the profane but 
from the laity or less advanced adherent of the cult. As he points 
out, neither Justin’s Jew nor Origen’s Celsus experienced any difficulty 
in getting access to the Christian scriptures and there is no lack of 
evidence that their private study was not merely permitted to but 
incumbent on the laity. Of this attitude, itself a legacy from Judaism, 
confirmation, if confirmation is needed, can be found in the number, 
the distribution, the great variety in type of book of the papyri, just 
as the use of biblical passages for amulets or incantations bears witness 
to the bibliolatry attacked by Optatus." And Harnack’s argument for 
the distinction between the practice of the Christian Church and that 
of the mystery cults gains in force when we recall how early in its 
history the former selected a format almost unknown to and looked 
down on by the literary world of paganism ; while we may appreciate 
the value of the practice more when we observe how free and un- 
censored circulation was accompanied by a respect for the text much 
greater than some modern authorities would lead us to expect.’ 

C. H. Roserts 
' Opera, pp. 163, 166. 
* See H. I. Bell, Recent Discoveries of Biblical Papyri, p. 26. 





NOTES AND STUDIES 
MEGILLOTH GENUZOTH [‘SCROLLS HIDDEN AWAY’] 


From the early Genizah found in the Wilderness of Judaea. Preli- 
minary Survey. By Eviezer Lira SuKENIK. Jerusalem: Bialik 
Foundation, 1948. [In Hebrew.] 


Durinc April of last year the press published a short statement from 
Jerusalem to the effect that some ancient documents had come to light 
in the library of the Syrian Jacobite Convent of St. Mark in the Old 
City, that they included a complete copy of the Book of Isaiah, a com- 
mentary on Habakkuk, and ‘an esoteric manual’, that they probably 
dated as far back ‘as the Greek period’, and that there might still be 
similar documents in the cave near the Dead Sea where a certain 
Bedouin had discovered the present documents, carefully packed 
in jars. 

The scepticism which first greeted this announcement (Palestine 
has produced many notorious forgeries: Moses’ holograph copy of 
Deuteronomy, offered in 1883 to the British Museum, was likewise 
alleged to have been found by a Bedouin in a cave in Moab)—this 
scepticism has proved baseless in the light of further information. 
Some other documents were found at the same time, and it has now 
become obvious that the new material is of great value both for Hebrew 
palaeography and for Jewish literary history. 

So farsix documents have been examined, wholly or in part : (i) ascroll 
of the Book of Isaiah; (ii) a ‘commentary on the Book of Habakkuk’; 
(iii) a document described as ‘a sectarian document’ or ‘a manual of 
discipline’; (iv) a small scroll still unrolled, and thought to be in 
Aramaic; (v) a scroll, some nine feet long, whose contents Dr. Sukenik 
entitles ‘ The fight of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness’; 
and (vi) three pages from some longer document, containing psalm-like 
compositions, beginning J will thank thee,O Lord. Of these six the 
first four are in American hands, and the last two were acquired on 
behalf of the Hebrew University. 

In the present large, handsome quarto, lavishly illustrated with 
photographic reproductions of some of the rolled-up and unrolled 
scrolls, Dr. Sukenik, Professor of Archaeology in the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, has set himself, with commendable promptitude (the notes seem to 
have been written within four months of the announcement of the 
discovery), to give early information of the nature of the documents 
which he had succeeded in retaining in the country. 

The text of Isaiah was in his hands only for a limited time, but 
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he succeeded in transcribing chapters 42 and 43, and this transcription 
he reproduces here, but without any photographs of the text itself.’ 

Of the other two documents much the more interesting is ‘The fight 
of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness’. The ‘Sons of 
Light’ are the Levites, Judaites and Benjaminites, while the ‘Sons of 
Darkness’ are Israel’s traditional enemies, ‘the troops of Edom and 
Moab and the sons of Ammon, Philistia and the troops of the bands 
of Assyria’. In the struggle against them the ‘Sons of Light’ are 
successful, whereupon ‘ Belial girds himself about with might’, ‘the 
mighty hand of God will prevail’, and the struggle spreads abroad 
throughout all nations. 

The extracts which Dr. Sukenik offers imply a situation in which 
the forces of the ‘Sons of Darkness’ are arrayed outside Jerusalem, 
and we learn what is the nature of Jewish military counter-measures. 
On some points we are given minute detail: the slogans on the banners 
of regiments, companies and platoons; the elements of which the 
army is made up—‘ skirmishers ’,* cavalry, charioteers, javelin-throwers, 
officers, camp-overseers, body-strippers, loot-collectors, victuallers— 
and even their age-limits (cavalry, from 30 to 45 years of age, officers 
40 to 50, camp-overseers 50 to 60, ordinary soldiers 25 to 30). Troop 
movements are controlled by a variety of trumpet-calls sounded by the 
priests, while the crisis of the fighting is signalized by the ‘battle- 
blast’ (téru’ ah, cf. Num. x. 5), sounded by the massed Levites on their 
shofars. 

Dr. Sukenik, without disclosing his reasons, believes the document 
to be a composition of pre-Maccabaean date. It must remain in doubt 
for the present whether it is an idealized picture of warfare or a first- 
hand description of Maccabaean military tactics. 

Reproductions are given of column 7 of the scroll and the imperfect 
columns 12 and 13. Column 7, which is almost intact, may be 
(tentatively) translated as follows: 


. .. A blast is sounded on the trumpets to control [/’nasseah] the 
slingers, until they have completed seven volleys, when the priests 
blow on the trumpets which sound the Recall, and they (the slingers) 
come alongside the front line to take stand at their [appointed] post. 
Then the priests blow on the trumpets which sound the Rally, and 
three companies of skirmishers (?) come forth from the gates [of 
Jerusalem] and stand between the lines [? of the opposing armies]; 
and the priests sound on the trumpets a prolonged note for them 


* A photograph of two columns of this scroll (Isa. xl. 2-28) is given in The 
Biblical Archaeologist, xi. 3 (Sept. 1948), together with a detailed account of 
its identification. 

2 Angé bénaim. See 1 Sam. xvii. 4, where Goliath is called if bénaim, ‘a 
champion’. Apparently the sense intended by the plural is ‘shock troops’, or 
preliminary skirmishers. 
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to take up the order of battle. Then the foremost deploy [niffatim] 
row by row, each to his post, and when they have taken up their 
posts in three rows the priests sound another blast, a quiet sound 
and rhythmic (?), for them to march forward until they come near 
to the enemy’s lines, when they thrust out their hands with their 
weapons of war. Then the priests blow on the six trumpets which 
sound ‘the Slain’, a sharp, persistent note, to control the battle; 
and the Levites and all the shofar-blowers blow a single note, the 
great battle-blast, to melt the heart of the enemy. Then, at the 
sound of the battle-blast, the darts of battle are shot forth to cast 
down the slain, the shofar-blasts are made more rapid, and, on the 
trumpets, the priests blow a sharp, persistent note to control the 
battle until seven volleys have been launched against the enemy’s 
lines. The priests then blow on the trumpets which sound the 
Recall, a quiet, prolonged note . . . 


Two specimens are given of the ‘Thanksgivings’ contained in the 
shorter document. Their literary quality is recognizably that of 
certain later passages in the Old Testament and of several psalm-like 
compositions preserved in the Apocrypha, where earlier phraseology 
is utilized in the construction of a psalm or prayer consonant with the 
circumstances which the writer is describing (cf. Jonah ii. 1-9; and 
especially Ecclesiasticus li. 1-12). There are few expressions in these 
newly discovered ‘'Thanksgivings’ which cannot be traced to some 
Biblical passage. Occasionally the construction is clumsy and the 


sense obscure. The following is a translation of part of the text 
contained in Plate XII: 


I will thank thee, O Lord, 

For thou hast bound up my soul in the bundle of life 

And guarded me about from all the snares of the pit. 

Tyrants have sought after my soul among them that hold to thy 
covenant; 

But they are a vain council and a congregation of Belial. 

They know not that from thee is my firm stand, 

And that thou, in thy loving-kindness, wilt save my soul. 

For from thee are my steps [fore-ordained]. 

They, also, from thee [= with thy foreknowledge] have warred 
against my soul, 

That thou mightest get thee honour by the condemnation of the 
wicked 

And work mightily through me in the presence of the sons of man; 

For through thy loving-kindness do I stand fast. 

And I said, ‘Mighty men are encamped against me: 

They have compassed me about with all their instruments of war 

And shot arrows without respite; 

And the flashing of the spear is like fire devouring the trees 

And like the tumult of many waters is the din of their voice: 

An outburst of stormy rain whereby many are destroyed.’ 


All the details about the Isaiah scroll are not yet available. So far 
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as is at present known its interest is restricted to palaeographic features 
and to the light it throws.on the history of the biblical text and, 
particularly, its orthography. On the problems of literary criticism it 
has nothing to say: in spite of being many centuries earlier than the 
text established by the Massoretes, its contents, with the exception of 
some copyists’ errors, are identical with the traditional text. But in 
minutiae, divergencies between the Massoretic text and the new scroll 
come crowding in on virtually every line: there is profuse (but not 
consistent) use of the matres lectionis, common confusion of roots 
lamedh-he and lamedh-aleph, the use of aleph as syllable-closer, and, 
a dominating feature, the ubiquitous use of a final syllable -ah: this 
especially marks the suffixed and independent pronominal forms, but 
we also find it in the almost invariably lengthened form of the 1st- 
person imperfect. Some of these types of divergence from later con- 
ventional orthography are (judging from Dr. Sukenik’s specimen 
extracts) more characteristic of the Isaiah scroll than of the other 
documents; yet it would be premature, on the incomplete evidence, 
to draw any inference. 

In addition to the numerous orthographical differences a few more 
substantial variants occur. In xliii. 10, for example, the familiar n’um 
is pointed d’ém, and the final verb is in the perfect and not, as in the 
Massoretic Text, in the imperfect; in xliii. 19 instead of the present 
néharoth, rivers, the new text gives the obviously preferable néthibhoth, 
paths. 

The characteristics of this new text will be readily seen from the 
following extracts. 

xlii. 6 

AITI AP INN PII PMI ux 
oa xd oy ne a> Dink ASN 


°TIID) (NY) AN Aw uN 
orop> snAM yn x1? 
xliii. 14 
ONIW WIIp mMID>NU AT TX MD 
5333 °nnow mn>ivn> 
oD IM NTT 
TMP NYMR. ov Tw>) 
Ma2S4 YI NNI ANDWITP TI “uN 
xliii. 23 
moay> av > ameevan wd 
NT3> NY ANI} 
nny 3w> amvy xb 
mna>s ASnynn xd 
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Dr. Sukenik describes his volume as no more than ‘a preliminary 
survey’, and he refrains from attempting solutions of the problems 
which arise as to the date and significance of the new material. He iscon- 
tent to point out the similarity of the script to that of the Nash Papyrus 
(which has been variously dated between the second century B.c. and 
the second century A.D.) and late, probably first-Christian-century, 
Jewish inscriptions. He also remarks on certain linguistic parallels 
with the Zadokite Fragments (‘The Covenant of Damascus’). But 
these comparisons still permit of a wide latitude in dating. One 
recent commentator (7.Q.R., N.S., xxxix. 3, 1949) has convinced 
himself that the new find includes material from the Middle Ages. 

It is natural to associate these documents, found near Jericho, with 
Origen’s manuscript of the Psalms (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vi. 16) ‘found 
at Jericho in a jar in the time of Antoninus the son of Severus’; the 
Massorah, also, frequently refers to ‘the Jericho Codex’ (see list of 
references in C. D. Ginsburg, The Massorah, iii. 135). Dr. Sukenik 
favours a hypothesis that the documents were part of the ‘Genizah’ 
of the Essene community. But the use of a ‘Genizah’ was primarily 
that of a dump where worn-out scriptures could be left to perish, 
whereas these newly discovered documents seem to have been care- 
fully packed in jars in such a way as to ensure their preservation—the 
act, probably, of Jewish fugitives in the vicinity at a time of war or 
persecution. A possible terminus ad quem may, therefore, be c. A.D. 
232, when Jericho was destroyed in the war between Alexander Severus 
and Ardashir, founder of the Sassanid dynasty. H. DanBy 


THE DATE OF THE ELOHIST IN THE LIGHT OF 
GENESIS XXXVII. 9 


It is common knowledge that the chronological fixation of both J and 
E presents great problems to the historian of the Old Testament. 
These problems are due partly to the initial difficulty of separating the 
two sources, especially after Exod. vi, partly to the lack of objective 
data. 

The present note is intended to draw attention to an important but 
hitherto unobserved indication for the fixation of the terminus a quo 
of the Elohist, which, as will be seen, is a surprisingly late one. 

In the account of Joseph’s second dream (Gen. xxxvii. 9), unani- 
mously attributed to E,’ the hero with his eleven brethren and his 
parents are symbolized by the sun and moon ( = his father and mother) 
plus the twelve signs of the zodiac. As Gunkel has remarked, Joseph 
himself of course corresponds to the twelfth. It may well be that these 
unmistakable astral motifs point to a post-exilic date, for only since the 


1 E.g. S. R. Driver, R. Pfeiffer, C. A. Simpson. 
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middle of the first millennium B.c. did the Babylonian zodiac consist 
of twelve signs." 

It thus appears that purely on archaeological evidence a date not 
earlier than the beginning of the fifth century has to be assigned to 
the final redaction of the E source. MANFRED CASSIRER 


A NOTE ON JOB XXIV. to, 11 


“ny Nw) oayN wia> %43 1D>n ony 
WS" IIT o3p” nye onwe-pP3 


Has the heartless exploitation of the poor by the powerful ever been 
more tersely and poignantly expressed? ‘In hunger they carry the 
sheaves’ and ‘they tread the wine-press and thirst’. Unfortunately 
these haunting sentences have between them one, 11a, variously in- 
terpreted and probably corrupt. 

10a, as it stands, reads: ‘ Naked they go their way without clothing.’ 
This is rather pointless tautology, which is not in the style of Job. 
The poet must have written ‘because they possess no clothing’, ‘for 
lack of clothing’, i.e. °¥2%. This is the reading of 7a, and °%3 here 
must be a scribal error. At first sight 10a appears to be an interpolated 
variant of 7a, the more so as the parallelism with 10 b is feeble. But 
it is supported by xxviii. 19a and 19b, 19a being a similar variant of 
17a, and 19b of 16a; also by the lesser repetitions from xxiv. 3 a b in 
xxiv. 9 ab, a line which interrupts the context and is widely recognized 
to have stood originally after 3. With 9g restored to its place, 10a 
forms a tristich with 8 ab, and 10 b with 11 ab, as I hope toshow. 12 
is also a tristich. 

11a ends with "73", which some, after the lead of Vg meridiati 
sunt, connect with OS and translate ‘they pass the noon-tide’ 
(Kissane),* am Mittag sind sie (Peters),> and with an unwarranted preg- 
nant meaning arbeiten sie in der Mittagsonne(Hontheim).* The existence 
of this verb is attested by Sir. xliii. 3; but the mention of noon comes 
in strangely between the corn harvest of 10 b and the vintage of 11 b. 
This context suggests inevitably a reference to the third of the three 
products of the land so often linked in the Bible, corn, wine, and oil 
(17, VN, PI, Num. xviii. 12, Deut. vii. 13, xi. 14, xii. 17, xiv. 23, 
XViii. 4, Xxviii. 51, &c.). It is not a valid objection that 1737 does 
not occur elsewhere with the meaning ‘to press out the oil’ from the 


! Weidner, Archiv f. Orientalforsch. vii (1931), 170-8. The earlier zodiac 
has seventeen constellations. 

2 E. J. Kissane, The Book of Fob (Dublin, 1939). 

3N. Peters, Das Buch Fob (Miinster in Westf., 1928). 

4 J. Hontheim, S.J., Das Buch Job (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1904) ( = Biblische 
Studien, 1x. i-iii). 
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olives. In the limited vocabulary of the Bible many words and 
meanings occur only once, and a lucky find like that of Sir. xliii. 3 
might provide another instance. This meaning is adopted by Driver’ 
in his translation and Gray’ in his note, ‘They make oil’, and by Ball,” 
Dhorme,} Kénig,‘ Szezygiel.’ 

It remains to inquire what is the meaning of onW-P3. Peters 
understands the word to signify walls (zwischen ihren Mauern), and so 
also Kénig (zwischen deren Mauern). The very vagueness of the ex- 
pression militates against this rendering. Peters explains that the walls 
in question are the terrace-walls of the vineyards and that the hard- 
ship envisaged is working at midday in the glowing heat of their stones. 
But this meaning can be reached only by a back-reference from 11b, 
and 11a must have an intelligible meaning of its own. Ké6nig’s idea 
must be deduced from his mention of Schuldgefangene. But it is un- 
likely that the poet should have spoken of olive-pressing within prison 
walls as the presses were often cut in the rock in the open, and the 
harvesting and other work was necessarily done out of doors. 

Others take the word to mean ‘rows’. So Ball and Driver (‘between 
the rows (of olive trees)’); but the addition of the words in paren- 
theses shows that the word by itself is too vague to have been used 
alone. This is illustrated by the quotation from Parchon made by 
Gray in which occur the words 71537 NMWw. The translations of 
Hontheim (in den Weinpflanzungen) and Kissane (‘ between the vine- 
rows’) make additions to the text. 

Szczygiel reads OM INW33 and translates um die Abfalle Wohlgenahrter. 
This labours under the double defect of giving to two words of general 
import specialized meanings which they could only bear when defined 
by a definite context. The version is therefore not supported by 
references to Job xxi. 23 and 1 Sam. ix. 24. 

Dhorme reads O°NMW, understanding by the word two millstones 
of which the upper turned on the lower thus forming an olive-press. 
Hence: ‘Entre “‘deux meules”’ ils expriment l’huile’. If this was a 
normal method of extracting the oil, the other being the use of basins 
cut in the rock, why should it be mentioned here? There is no hard- 
ship in the normal processes of labour. 

What the context demands is some accompaniment of the work 
involving cruelty or at least showing its hard conditions. Those who 
bring the harvest to the barn suffer from hunger, those who tread the 
grapes from thirst. No exact parallel would suggest itself to the poet 


1S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, The Book of Fob, 1.C.C. (Edinburgh, 1921). 
2C. J. Ball, The Book of Fob, (Oxford, 1922). 

3 P. Dhorme, Le Livre de Fob (Paris, 1926). 

* E. Kénig, Das Buch Hiob (Giitersloh, 1929). 

5 P. Szezygiel, M.S.C., Das Buch Job (Bonn, 1931). 
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in the case of the olive-press, but it is safe to say that those who 
worked at it did so in sorrow without the usual accompaniment of 
joyous song. I therefore suggest ONV PR3, lit. ‘ without their songs 
they press out the oil’. The change proposed in the consonantal text 
is slight. The confusion of waw and yod is easy, and once this had 
occurred, the aleph would be removed to restore the supposedly lost 
sense. In these northern climes it is hard for us to visualize the 
joyous scenes that characterize harvest and vintage under sunnier skies. 
For Israel cf. Isa. ix. 2 (3), Ixii. 8f., Jer. xviii. 33, Ps. iv. 8. And I 
might mention the song I heard coming from the olive groves at 
Frascati during the gathering of the olives. The tristich would read: 

In hunger they carry the sheaves; 

Bereft of their songs they press out the oil; 

They tread the wine-vats and thirst. 

Epmunp F. Sutcuirre, S.J. 


A FRAGMENT OF PS. XLIII (LXX). 20-3 


J. Enocu Powe t in The Rendel Harris Papyri (1936) on papyrus 31 
remarked ‘Perhaps theological’. This suggestion is confirmed by 
the fact that the fragment contains the beginnings of six lines from 
Ps. xliii (Ixx). 20-3. Where Powell’s readings differ from the recon- 
struction printed below they are indicated by P. 


Kat errex[aAupev nuas oxta Pavarov 

¢t ereAabo[pe8a tov ovoparos Tov Jeov nuwv 

kau et dve[7eTacapev xetpas nuwy pos Peov adAoTprov 
ovyxt o Geos exlnrnce ravta 

autos ya[p ywwwoKer Ta Kpugia THs Kapd.as 

ott ev[exa cov Oavaroupeba oAnv rnv nuepav 


1 evex{ :e€.€.[ P 2 gremeAabo[ : .emedac.[ P 


! It is also possible that waw was the mater lectionis originally but erroneously 
inserted by the copyists, and that aleph (through misunderstanding of the text) 
was never inserted as in Gen. xxx. 11, Jer. xxix. 22, &c.; cf. C. D. Ginsburg, 
Introd. to the . . . Hebrew Bible (London, 1897) pp. 137 ff. 

I find that I have been anticipated in both emendations. A. B. Ehrlich, 
Randglossen vi (Leipzig, 1918), 278 proposes PN, and says that ONVWWa2 (sic) 
disguises some masculine noun without a preposition. G. Bickell, Wiener 
Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes vii (1893), 153 f. proposed ON (WW [3 
and explained that the singing was obligatory and designed to prevent the 
labourers from eating the olives or grapes. This, however, is far from being 
the natural meaning of his text, and it is at the least questionable whether ['3 
can bear the meaning he puts upon it; ‘to the accompaniment of their songs’. 
W. B. Stevenson, The Book of Job (London, 1947), p. 14, omits 10a and 11a, but 
it is unlikely that 11 a with its two rare words should be a gloss or interpolation. 
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As only one side of the papyrus is used, it may perhaps be a roll. 

The extant text does not differ from that of Rahlfs (Psalmi cum odis, 

1931) and the supplements are given solely exempli gratia. 

G. D. KILPATRICK 



































A NOTE ON 4¥3%2 IN ECCLES. X. 20. 


Tue Hebrew root ¥° with the meaning ‘became still, quiet, at rest’ 
(the Arabic £3 has the same meaning) has been detected in a number 


of Old Testament passages.’ Professor Driver has drawn my attention 
to a further passage, viz. Eccles. x. 20, where the word 4¥37) may, 
with some plausibility, be explained by reference to Yt” in this sense. 
The English Versions render 7¥3%3 ‘in thy thought’ (A.V.™ ‘con- 
science’), a rendering which finds some support among lexicographers’* 
and commentators.’ ‘Thought’, however, is a poor parallel to "775 
22% ‘thy bed-chambers’. Some other commentators, who similarly 
connect the word with yt” ‘knew’, but this time in its sexual sense, 
translate 9379 here Ehegemach, Schlafgemach,‘ thereby obtaining a better 
parallel to 73399 °35. Yet others, following Perles,’ prefer to emend 
the text to 7¥892 ‘on thy bed’. The LXX’s ev ovverdijoer cou (cp. 
Pesh. ysa>, Targ. 27 "3v3N3 YINWIA, Vulg. in cogitatione tua) 
clearly reflects, however, our consonantal text. If, as is here suggested, 
427%2—perhaps vocalized 4y}%—is translated ‘in thy rest, repose’ 
(cp. Arabic E929" ‘repose, rest’),? the requirements of parallelism are 
adequately met, and resort to emendation is unnecessary. We may 
therefore translate: 

Even in thy repose curse not a king, 

Nor in thy bed-chambers® curse one of the rich. 


D. WINTON THOMAS 





* See especially 7.T7.S. xxxv. 301 ff.; xxxvi. 411; xxxvii. 59; xxxix. 273 f. 

? e.g. Brown-Driver-Briggs, 396. Cp. Gesenius-Buhl, 16th ed., 400. 

3 See, for example, L. Levy, Das Buch Qoheleth, p. 127; G. A. Barton, The 
Book of Ecclesiastes (Intern. Crit. Comm.), pp. 175, 179 et al. In the other 
passages where Y'7?) occurs (ii. Chron. i. 10, 11, 12; Dan. i. 4, 17), it has the 
meaning ‘knowledge’. Also connected with YT" ‘ knew’ is the meaning ‘study’, 
i.e. place of study, which is given to }¥"I7 by some scholars; see, for example, 
F. Zorell, Lex. Hebr. et Aram., pp. 412 f. 

4 e.g. G. Wildeboer, in Die Fiinf Megilloth (Kurzer Hand-Comm. z. A.T.), 
Pp. 159. 5 Analekten z. Textkritik des A.T., 1895, pp. 71 f. 

® See, for example, F. Horst, in Kittel, Bibl. Hebr., 3rd ed., ad loc., where 
WI2 ‘among thy kinsfolk’ is also proposed. 

7 See the dictionaries of Hava, 860; Kazimirski de Biberstein, ii. 1510; 
Freytag, iv. 450. 

® In Kittel, op. cit., loc. cit., it is noted that three manuscripts, together with 
Syr., Vulg., and Targ., read the singular 303- 


L N 
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SECONDARY MEANINGS OF 8, AFTER, BEHIND 


THERE are several passages in the Old Testament where the render- 
ing in the English Versions is awkward or even obscure, because the 
translators have adhered too rigidly to the primary meaning of D8 
in its prepositional use. Exod. xi. 5 speaks of ‘the maidservant that 
is behind the mill’, where ‘at the mill’ as in Matt. xxiv. 41 (Greek év) 
is clearly more appropriate. In Jer. xxv. 26 ‘the king of Sheshach 
shall drink after them’ should surely be ‘shall drink with them’. 
Ruth is bidden to ‘return after’ her sister-in-law, where we should 
say ‘go back with’; and she replies ‘Intreat me not... to return 
from (following) after thee’, where the natural sense is ‘to turn back 
from accompanying thee’, Ruth i. 15, 16. 

A particularly striking example is in Eccles. xii. 2, ‘ the clouds return 
after the rain’. O°3¥ most frequently in the Old Testament means 
‘rain clouds’, and it is strange that neither translators nor commentators 
have remarked the incongruity of saying that the rain clewds return 
after the rain. In the context the approach of old age is spoken of 
under the figure of the onset of darkness (and winter ?), when, after 
the long summer with the sun blazing in a cloudless sky, ‘the rain 
clouds return with the rain’ of autumn. 

The new Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of Koehler-Baumgartner' 
marks a great improvement on Gesenius and Brown-Driver—Briggs 
in its treatment of the secondary meanings of “"H%, especially when 
used as a complement of the verbs 723, n>y, TY, and m3. With 
the illuminating remark ‘man geht in Palastina hinter einander, wo 
wir mit einander gehn sagen’, the meaning with is given to the 
preposition instead of the conventional after; ’8 779 is ‘to attach 
oneself to’.. Once it is recognized that in such cases the visual image 
of men walking in single file, or behind a leader, is only incidental to 
the meaning that they are in company, it becomes evident that "HX 
often must be translated with, together with, beside. A further extension 
of the meaning gives, at, next to, according to, on the pattern of. 

When all occurrences of M8 in the Old Testament are examined, 
the following meanings appear, in addition to those given in the 
Lexicon of Koehler—-Baumgartner: 


1. Singular. 

As preposition with local meaning, simple or figurative—at, beside, 
Exod. xi. 5; with, accompanied by, Neh. v. 15 (but this may mean 
according to, to the amount of ); Ps. Ixxiii. 24; Eccles. xii. 2; Zech. ii. 12; 
according to, after the pattern of, Isa. \xv. 2; Ezek. xiii. 3; "8, from 
being with, 2 Sam. vii. 8; Ps. Ixxviii. 71; ? Job xix. 26, cf. Targ. 

1 Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros. Edidit Ludwig Koehler u. Walter 
Baumgartner. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1948. 
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2. Plural. 

As preposition with local meaning, simple or figurative—with, beside, 
together with, 1 Sam. xxi. 10; 1 Kings xx. 15; 2 Chr. xi. 16; Neh. 
xii, 38, cf. "™Y, v. 40; Jer. xxv. 26 (also ?Jud. v. 14; 2 Sam. iii. 16; 
Job xxxix. 10), Zech. i. 8; beside, next to, Ruth iv. 4; Neh. iii. 16, 17, 
18. cf. I"¥Y, vv. 2, 4, 5,8, &c.; like, on the pattern of, 2 Chr. ii. 16; 
“IN, from being with, from the company of, Deut. xxiii. 15; 2 Sam. 
xi. 15; 1 Kings xix. 21; 1 Chr. xvii. 7; Amos vii. 15; ‘8 2, return 
with, accompanied by, Ruth i. 15; 1 Sam. xv. 31; ’S N13, come with, 
2 Sam. xx. 14; ’8 N$?, go out with, 2 Sam. xx. 7; ’R79N, Zech. vi. 6; 
’S PI, summon to the company of, Jud. vi. 34, 35; ’S P3t, cling to, 
adhere to, Ps. \xiii. 9; Jer. xlii. 16; ’8 YY34, pursue with fire, 1 Kings 
Xvi. 3; ‘S ANI, look upon, Gen. xvi. 13; ’R MY}, associate with (?), 
Jer. xvii. 16. R. B. Y. Scorr 


THE ARAMAIC LITURGICAL POETRY OF THE JEWS 


In no field of Jewish studies has the Cairo Geniza contributed more 
positively than in that of post-Biblical Hebrew poetry. Until the 
examination of the 10,000 or so photographs of Geniza fragments in 
the Research Institute for Hebrew poetry in Jerusalem, our knowledge 
of the history of the Piut or Hebrew liturgical poem was of the 
sketchiest; even the most celebrated of the Peitanim, Elasar b. Kalir, 
of whose work some 200 piuts have survived in the Mahzors or 
liturgies, was nothing more than a name, unillumined by its halo. 
Now, we know that Kalir (a Hebrew form of the Greek Cyrill) was 
neither innovator nor legislator in this type of poetry; he was, in fact, 
a late eighth-century imitator of earlier poets of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, of whom one of the most famous was a certain Yannai, some 
800 of whose poems have been recovered.’ 

Not even Yannai nor his sixth-century contemporaries, however, 
were the creators of the piut, the origins of which Dr. Paul Kahle, in 
his chapter on the Liturgical Poetry of the Jews in The Cairo Geniza, 
has traced into the fifth century a.p. He then writes: 


‘Very little is known to us of Jewish liturgical poetry of that older 
time. . . . But a great amount of liturgical poetry composed in the 
fourth and fifth centuries in Palestine is preserved in the Samaritan 
Liturgy. Especially the so-called ‘Defter’, a kind of Common 
Prayer, which is the oldest part of this Liturgy, contains a number 
of interesting liturgical poems of the fourth century poet Marka 
and his followers. ‘They were composed in the Aramaic language 


' Cf. P. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, p. 20f., and Piyyute Yannai. Liturgical 
Poems of Yannai, collected from Geniza Manuscripts and other sources and 
published by Menachem Zulay, Berlin, 1938. 
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which was spoken in Palestine by Jews and by Samaritans, and it 

may be that the Jews too used the Aramaic language for their 

liturgical poetry of that time.”* 

It is the purpose of this note to point out, not only that the Jews 
did employ the Aramaic language for their liturgical poetry of this 
early time, but also that Aramaic liturgical poems from this period 
have actually survived in some of the poetic haggadoth of the Palestinian 
Pentateuch Targum, important Geniza fragments of which have been 
published by Dr. Kahle, supplementing the printed editions.’ 

A notable feature of a number of the Aramaic piuts in this Palestinian 
Targum material is their connexion with the Jewish festival year; 
thus in MS. G from the Geniza (probably eleventh century) there are 
several pieces, including a setting of the Song of Moses at Exod. xv, 
designed for recitation at Passover or the Feast of Weeks We do not 
know when the practice of composing such Aramaic piuts for the 
festivals began; it certainly survived to a late date, for it was still 
customary in the Middle Ages to compose Aramaic poetic ‘ Introduc- 
tions’ to the lections for feast days. In two separate studies of Hebrew 
and Aramaic piuts for the seventh day of Passover, M. Ginsburger 
has collected more than fifty such pieces, including several of the 
poetic haggadoth of Jerusalem II.5 

It is doubtful, however, if all the poetic additions in the Targum 
owe their origin and inspiration to the feasts. In his Literaturgeschichte 
der synagogalen Poesie, Leopold Zunz has suggested that some of the 
earliest Aramaic poetry of the Synagogue took its rise in the public 
exposition of Scripture in Aramaic.‘ It may be that such poetic 
targumizing began with the rendering of Hebrew poetry, such as the 
Song of Moses. Some sixteen Aramaic piuts were suspected by Zunz 
to belong to this type, and he regarded them as prekalirisch.* Eight 
of these passages come from the Targum, four from the Second 
Targum of Esther, and four from Jerusalem II, including a Prayer 
with attached poetic homily at Gen. xxxv. 1 and a long poem called 
the Four Nights at Exod. xii. 42 (occasionally placed at Exod. xv. 18). 

Apart from the general impression of early origin given by their 
primitive poetic form or formlessness, none of these poems has so far 
been exactly dated, and it is on the dating of one of them, the Aramaic 
haggadic Prayer at Gen. xxxv. 9, found both in the Geniza fragments 
and in the Targum text published by Ginsburger, Jerusalem II, that 

‘2. 38. 


2 In Masoreten des Westens, Band II (Stuttgart, 1930). For editions of the 
Targum, consult The Cairo Geniza, pp. 117 ff. 

3 ‘ Aramiaische Introduktionen zum Thargumvortrag an Festtagen’, in 
Z.D.M.G., liv (1900), p. 113 f.; ‘Les Introductions Araméennes a la Lecture 
du Targoum’, in Revue des Etudes Juives, \xxiii-lxxiv (1921-2), pp. 14f., 186f. 

4 Berlin, 1865, p. 21. 
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{ rest my main case for the origin of this and comparable poetic 
pieces in the Palestinian Pentateuch Targum in the earliest period of 
piut composition, i.e. at least prior to the fifth century A.D. 

It is with the assistance of the recently published Piyyute Yannai 
that we are in a position to establish the date of this poem. The editor 
of this recent volume, Dr. Menachem Zulay, began his work on Yannai 
in the early thirties on the instigation and under the supervision of 
Dr. Kahle in Bonn, with a doctoral thesis entitled Zur Liturgie der 
babylonischen Fuden, subsequently published in the Bonner Orienta- 
listische Studien, Heft 2 (1933). In the course of this study, Zulay 
brought conclusive evidence for the Palestinian origin, not only of the 
poet Yannai himself, but of much in his work. In an appendix to his 
thesis, he pointed out that ‘ Yannai derives the material for his piuts 
to a large extent from the Palestinian Targum’.' He then calls atten- 
tion to a remarkable identity in content between a Keroba of Yannai 
on Gen. xxxv. 9 and the corresponding paraphrase in the Geniza 
Targum. It is quite clear that Yannai is basing his Hebrew poem on 
the Aramaic paraphrase of the Targum. 

What is not clearly recognized or indeed mentioned is the character 
of these twenty-four lines of Targum text which form the basis of 
Yannai’s Keroba. Zulay was mainly concerned with Yannai, not with 
the Targum, except as a means of proving Yannai’s Palestinian origin. 
These twenty-four lines of Aramaic are, however, not a translation of 
the Hebrew, but a long poetic haggada, beginning as a Prayer. And 
it was recognized as such and regarded as a very old Aramaic poem 
by Leopold Zunz who was acquainted only with the text in printed 
rabbinical Bibles and had neither the advantage of the Ginsburger 
text nor the Geniza fragments; the discovery of Yannai’s dependence 
on this poem is a remarkable confirmation of that great scholar’s 
critical judgement.3 

Dr. Kahle has fixed the date of Yannai’s poetic activity within 
relatively narrow limits, between the middle of the sixth century and 
the beginning of the seventh;‘ and this provides a terminus ad quem 
for the Aramaic translation he has utilized. A liturgical text of this 
kind, in circulation in the sixth century, is quite certainly much older; 
it may even be centuries older. It clearly belongs to the public ex- 
positions of Scripture called in the Talmud ‘ Blessings and Consola- 








































' Op. cit., Anhang, p. 64. * Cf. The Cairo Geniza, p. 23. 

3 Literaturgeschichte, p. 22. Archaisms in the language of the Geniza text 

further corroborate the impression of antiquity derived from its poetic form; 

the use of ‘odh in Aramaic for ‘ again’ (Ginsburger, tubh) appears to be confined 

to the Geniza fragments; min yomath ‘alma (Yannai, miyyimuth ‘olam) is given 

in the Lexica for Ezra iv. 15, 19 only (Ginsburger, min dugmath (Seiya) ‘alma). 
4 Op. cit., p. 27. 
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tions’, used at weddings and funerals and similar solemn occasions; 
it springs, in fact, direct from the life of the people of Palestine.’ 

We can actually trace some of the poetic pieces preserved in the 
Targum still farther back, with the help of the New Testament. I 
have referred elsewhere to the couplet, ‘As our Father is merciful in 
heaven, so be ye merciful on earth.’* Even more striking is a poetic 
fragment found in Jerusalem I as part of the Aramaic version of the 
Blessing of Jacob at Gen. xlix; this couplet appears to have been a 
‘floating midrash’, for it appears again, in a variant Aramaic text, at 
Bereshith Rabba, 98, a further indication of its antiquity. It might be 
Luke xi. 27 itself which is being quoted, if such an explanation were 
not quite unhistorical.? The lines are: 


‘Blessed are the breasts from which thou hast sucked, 
And the womb which bore thee.’ 


Both these quotations are short fragments, but their antiquity is 
beyond doubt, and they give grounds for confidence in the equal 
antiquity of some of the longer piuts. The number of these will only 
be known when the whole material has been investigated, and a critical 
text established. A beginning, however, can be made with the piuts 
in the Geniza material: Gen. xxxv. 9 (MS. C); xxxviii. 26 (C, E), 
containing the proverbial saying at Mark iv. 24 par. in Aramaic;‘ 
Lev. xxii. 27 (F = Ox. e 43); Exod. xv and xx (G); Exod. xx. 2 (F). 
The last passage contains a poetical setting of the Ten Commandments 
in a very old piece of text. 

If the claim here made is justified, a selection of these poems might 
be read by students interested in Aramaic poetry comparable with 
that which is found in Greek translation in the Synoptic Gospels. 

M. BLack 


A NOTE ON MATTHEW XXVI. 34 AND XXVIL. 75 


THE reading zpiv dAexropopwvias (for mpiv aAéxropa dwvijaat) has so 
far been recorded from (L) fam.1 a (Origen) in verse 34 and from 
fam.1 only in verse 75. Fresh evidence can now substantiate the 
claim that this is in fact the original reading. 

The Vienna fragment of the Chester Beatty papyrus has zpw 
adexropopwria[s in 34.5 At the same place, the Michigan Papyrus 

* Cf. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Fuden (1892), p. 348. 

* An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, p. 138. 

3 Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrash, on Luke xi. 27. 

4 Cf. Dalman, Jesus-Feschua, p. 202 (Hebrew). 

5 H. Gerstinger overlooked this reading in his publication in Aegyptus xiii 
(1933), 67. 1 am relying on a photograph kindly supplied by the Direktor der 
Handschriftensammlung der Oesterreichischen Staatsbibliothek. 
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1570 (P37) has mpw adextropo¢[wvas.' Finally, Mr. C. H. Roberts tells 
me that a parchment scrap from a fourth-century codex which he 
hopes to publish shortly in the first volume of the Antinoé Papyri 
reads adextoplopw{ mas in 75. 

This alteration of his Marcan original is in the style of Matthew; 
cf., for example, ix. 20 aipoppoodca for odca év pice: aiparos or 
XXVil. 29 yovumerjoavres for riévres ta yovara. His innovation has 
survived in the three oldest Greek manuscripts. All, or almost all, 
the rest of the tradition yielded to the agreement of Mark, Luke, and 
John and used the verbal phrase. 

The writer of this note is at present engaged on the reconstruction 
of the relevant page of P*. Since some time may elapse before it is 
published, the above result is submitted to the readers of the JOURNAL. 

G. ZUNTZ 


THE POSITION OF THE CANA MIRACLE AND THE 
CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE IN ST. JOHN’S 
GOSPEL 


THE object of this note is to suggest that the position of the miracle 
of turning water into wine in John ii. 1-11 and the cleansing of the 
Temple in John ii. 13-22 may have been influenced by two LXX 


passages from the Old Testament prophets. 

The first passage to be considered is Isa. ix. 1 (LXX, viii. 23) which 
contains the words roéro mp@rov mie, raxd moie ... TadcAdia. Here 
the LXX reading is strikingly and unaccountably different from the 
M.T. The Targum follows the M.T. Isa. ix. 1 was recognized as a 
testimonium of the beginning of Christ’s ministry by the early Church, 
for it is quoted as such in Matt. iv. 15-16. The citation in St. 
Matthew’s gospel conforms exactly neither to the LXX nor to the 
M.T., but the first part of the quotation is closer to the LXX. While 
therefore it cannot be claimed that the author of St. Matthew’s gospel 
knew the LXX of Isa. ix as we now have it, he must have known 
something very like it, and regarded it as a testimonium of Christ’s 
early ministry. 

It is therefore not unreasonable to assume that what the author of 
St. Matthew’s gospel knew, the fourth evangelist knew likewise. 
Possibly he chose the Cana miracle from the common stock of oral 

' This can be seen on the photograph accompanying H. A. Sanders’s publi- 
cation in H.T.R. xix (1926), 215. I should speak less confidently had not 
Mr. C. H. Roberts kindly confirmed my suspicion; he writes: ‘There can, 
I think, be no doubt that the true reading of v. 34 in this MS. is adexropo¢[ 
and not, as the editor prints, aAexropag[. In this hand a and o are formed very 


differently; with the minute o here, hardly larger than a full stop, we may 
compare the same letter in mpoBata and zotvns in |. 27.’ 
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tradition in order to fulfil the prophetic command in Isaiah that 
Galilee should be the first ‘to drink this’. Cana is never mentioned 
in St. John’s gospel without Galilee, and the evangelist seems to 
emphasize the location of the miracle in Galilee quite as much as its 
occurrence at Cana. 

Two at least of the early Fathers interpret the Cana miracle by the 
passage quoted from Isaiah. (It is particularly unfortunate that there 
are no extant commentaries by Origen on either Isa. ix or John ii.) St. 
Cyril of Alexandria comments on Isa. ix. 1: ‘The God of the universe 
speaks these words at the present time by the voice of the prophet, 
as addressed to the country and cities of Zebulon and Naphtali which 
adjoin Lake Tiberias ; and giving them the cup of salvation and offering 
the wine that gladdens the heart of man (that is, the land of Zebulon 
and Naphtali)—clearly the message about Christ.’* (Cyril interprets 
the command raxd zroie: as a foreshadowing of the immediate response 
of the Apostles in Galilee to the call of Christ.) Again, commenting 
on John ii, Cyril says: ‘In Cana of Galilee: here again the enquirer 
will note that the assembly was not in Jerusalem, but the feast was 
outside Judaea, that it might be accomplished in the land of the 
Gentiles; for as the prophet says “Galilee of the nations”’.”* 

Eusebius of Caesarea makes much of Isa. ix. 1-2 in connexion with 
the Cana story: ‘And according to the same evangelist a marriage took 
place in Cana of Galilee where the Lord marvellously made wine out 
of water there and accomplished the first of the signs, when he mani- 
fested his glory, and his disciples believed on him. And see whether 
this first miracle which took place at Cana of Galilee by changing of 
water into wine is not set before us in the present prophecy which 
starts todro mp@rov mie, taxd moie . . . x.7.A."} Commenting on Isa. 
ix. 1 Eusebius says elsewhere:* ‘A likeness of this life-giving drink the 
Saviour sensibly produced when, at the marriage celebrated in Cana of 
Galilee he worked his first miracle, the changing of water into wine.’ 

The second passage which calls for attention is Ezek. xlvii. 1 ff. In 
the curious vision of the waters we find here also a connexion between 
Galilee and a water-miracle. In verse 8 occur the words 76 tdwp 
TovTo TO exmropevopevor eis THv TadAdav, and the sentence ends: ‘... 
and it shall come to pass that every soul of living beings, upon all that 
the water cometh there, it shall live ({jcerar).’ The note in the margin 
of Q' is preserved in the apparatus criticus of H. B. Swete’s edition of the 
LXX,°and reads: ‘The reading is clearer than the Hebrew, for it says 


* Comment. in Isaiam, i. 5 (Migne, P.G. 70. 150). 

* In Fohannis Evangelium, ii. 1 (ibid. 73. 137). 

3 Dem. Ev. ix. 8 (ibid. 22. 439). 

4 Comment. in Isaiam, ix init. (Migne, P.G. 24. 148). 

5 Codex Marchalianus, Vat. Gr. 2125. ® Vol. iii, p. 492. 
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this water first proceeds to Galilee, for from there also Christ began 
his preaching as is shewn too by the first sign in Cana of the changing 
of the water into wine.’ 

Early patristic commentaries on Ezekiel are very rare. Origen’s 
homilies are extant only as far as Ezek. xliv. St. Cyril of Alexandria 
appears to have commented upon every Old Testament prophet except 
Ezekiel. Perhaps the reason for this general reticence was the difficulty 
of reconciling Christ as the vads dyetporoinros with Ezekiel’s very 
material temple. Theodoret’s commentary, however, is extant. He 
quotes the passage and adds: ‘It is possible clearly to find these things 
in the story; for the gospel of redemption ran first to Galilee and 
thence to a land of the Gentiles, uninhabited and devoid of religion.” 

Possibly the reference in Ezek. xlvii. 3 to déwp adécews, water of 
washing away (a curious transliteration of the Hebrew word for ankles), 
would attract the early Christian who was ‘searching the Scriptures’ 
to the whole passage as a foreshadowing of Christ. So Melito of Sardis 
understood it as early as the second half of the second century A.D.” 
It seems most probable that the author of the fourth gospel was well 
acquainted with Ezekiel from the discourse of the good shepherd,’ and 
acquainted with Ezek. xlvii in particular, from Christ’s Temple ‘epecch 
at the feast of Tabernacles.‘ 

If St. John had the image of Ezek. xlvii in mind, might this not 
explain the position of the cleansing of the Temple so early in the 
ministry? For even though it were to be agreed that the events in 
the fourth gospel are related not with regard to their historical order 
but in order to illustrate the author’s interpretation of Christ’s work 
and person, yet the position of the cleansing of the Temple has still 
adequately to be explained. Such an explanation might be that the 
author borrows his framework from Ezek. xlvii (that the waters start 
at Galilee as the sign of the new order), and follows it up with the 
story of the cleansing of the Temple, with the transformation of which 
Ezek. xlvii is expressly concerned: but St. John makes it quite clear,‘ 
as elsewhere,° that he is referring the new temple not to an ideal 
temple of the future, but to the Temple not made with hands, that is, 
the actual flesh and blood of the Temple of Christ’s body. 

This may strain the exegesis of St. John’s gospel too far, but at any 
rate there remains the possibility that its author, perhaps unconsciously, 
has had these images of the LXX versions of Isaiah and Ezekiel at the 
back of his mind when writing his book, and that he has been inspired 


* In Ezek. 16. 47 (Migne, P.G. 81. 1041). 

* Cit. Routh, Reliquiae Sacrae, 1. 124. 

3 John x. 11 ff.; cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 1 ff. 

4 John vii. 37 ff.; cf. Ezek. xlvii. 1-12. Note the irony of John vii. 41 here. 
$ John ii. 21. ® John vii. 38. 
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to use these images with which to interpret the acts of Christ. Sucha 
fusion of Old Testament images seems typical of the working of his 
mind. H. W. MONTEFIORE 


THE TEXT OF ACTS IN JAMES OF EDESSA’S 
CITATIONS AND IN THE CAMBRIDGE 
ADD. MS. 1700 


Unper the title ‘James of Edessa’s Citations from the Philoxenian 
Text of the Book of Acts’ (#.7.S. xliii. 168-73) the Scriptural re- 
ferences from Acts which James of Edessa added to his revision of 
the Syriac version of the Hymns of Severus of Antioch were compared 
with the text edited by White in his Versio Syriaca Philoxeniana. 
This study showed that in a certain number of readings the text of 
these Scriptural references (J) differs from both White’s text (W) and 
that of the Peshitta (P), and it was suggested that in some places 
J may preserve the original text. 

An examination of the text of the Cambridge Add. MS. 1700 (C) 
confirms the importance of J. Thus at Acts ii. 21 a striking example 
of the independence of J is found where, in contrast to Lujy in W and 
lw in P, J has sjokkew. This is also the reading of C. Similarly in 
the following readings J is supported by C: Acts ii. 3 qu om» So; 
6 whey; vi. 7 JNXw0; xiii. 49 &2; 49 INQ; 49 dad; xvii. 27 
e~ ee No. At ix. 15 where J reads By? C has @p, and at xiv. 22 
C has LiNof woe for Li deolste in J and JoXty Jlaadsa\ for 
luasaay JLaadx\ in J. The agreement between J and C against W in 
these instances emphasizes the value of James of Edessa’s text of Acts 
in the study of a version for which the manuscript evidence is so 
limited. Further investigation may decide which text is original and 
which is revision in each instance, but the agreement precludes the 
suggestion that these readings are scribal vagaries. 

This list suggests also the value of the witness of C for the text of 
Acts. To illustrate further the importance of the manuscript, two 
examples of its variation from W may be given. At Acts xi. 2, where 
W has the abbreviated ,ooX Joo @dxyo- aa (profectus est ~ et < 
docuit eos), the text of C is 

yoo B20 JJLEL) p> ad Ihe Iie » Joo wa 
With the correction of JL6)/ to JLosh? the longer text is seen to repre- 
sent the (€£7AGev) moAdv Adyov movovpevos bia THY xwpa@v, Siddoxwv 
adrovs of Codex Bezae, for .as ( faciens) and @\x» (docens) are parti- 
ciples and Joo must be transferred to aa». With the restoration of 
the true text new light is thrown on the presence of the obelus before 
the conjunction. In the second example, at Acts xiii. 10, W has 
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Iiagod Ladd? odo qo, thus omitting wavrds 5éAov Kai. The missing 
words, © Jlas oe gs, may now be restored on the authority of C. 
WitiiamM Durr McHarpy 


SOZOMEN I. 15, A REPLY 


Tue note which Professor N. H. Baynes contributed to the last volume 
of this fournal' under the title ‘Sozomen, Ecclesiastica Historia, i. 15’ 
consisted entirely of criticism of my note, two volumes earlier,’ entitled 
‘When did the Arian controversy begin?’ Of the great usefulness of 
this criticism it will be time to speak when some rejoinder has been 
made, and particularly to the suggestion that the task I had attempted 
was not very necessary. Dr. Baynes writes: ‘The precise chronology 
of the early years of the Arian heresy may indeed be regarded as of 
small consequence.’ And yet Opitz considered it necessary to the 
Berlin Corpus edition of Athanasius to set out in chronological order 
the documents for this history, and assign them dates as precise as 
the evidence allowed.’ Not only his dates but also his chronological 
order call for drastic revision. And that is the measure of the necessity 
of my task, concerning which it must be assumed that if one attempt 
breaks down, another must be made. We have still to settle not 
‘precise chronology’ but whether the period of open controversy be- 
fore Nicaea was of the order of seven years or two. Rejoinder must 
also be made on three particular heads. 
(i) The date of the order immobilizing bishops. 

Here Baynes’s criticism is based on his belief that Vita Constantini, 
i. 51-6 is governed by chronological considerations. There is strong 
reason for doubting if this is so. In 324, when events were fresh in 
mind, Eusebius in the eighth chapter of the tenth book of his History 
told the story of the ‘cold war’ waged on Christians by Licinius. In 
this he said no word of specific anti-Christian legislation. When he 
retraced these events in his panegyric on Constantine, in 337, he 
embellished the story at the expense of Licinius by the addition of 
accounts of two vouo: directed against the Church. He saved himself, 
however, the trouble of writing the whole story anew, merely para- 
phrasing his earlier account and grafting into it, by patently literary 
devices, his two stories. The insertion of the first, the vézos immobi- 
lizing the bishops, was effected by substituting ‘the bishops’ for ‘ the 
godly’ in the first section of H.E. x. 8. The second vouos is worked 
in later, and by a device which throws over all regard for verisimilitude 
in its determination to ridicule Licinius.‘ ‘He made a voyos that 
Christian women should not worship with men. As this was dis- 

* xlix. 165-68. ? xlvii. 129-42. 

3 Athanasius Werke, iii. 1. 1 (Berlin, 1934). 4 i. 53-4. 
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obeyed, he ordered Christians to worship in the open air. When this, 
too, was flouted, he commanded the xara 76Aw orpatwuira: to sacrifice 
or resign.’ Such compulsion to take part in pagan rites is in evidence 
regarding 11 November 323, the fifteenth anniversary of Licinius.’ 
And if the order immobilizing bishops could be linked to it by any 
argument worthy of trust, it might help to determine its date. But 
when that is not the case, we are thrown back upon general proba- 
bilities. These do not include what Eusebius suggests, that Licinius 
‘only did it to annoy’. It bears on its face the aim of neutralizing 
the danger arising from a ‘fifth-column’, and so is of the kind to 
which rulers resort when war is imminent or has begun. 

(ii) The absence of controversial issues from Athanasius’ De Incarna- 

tione. 

To say that ‘a propaganda writing addressed to pagans would be 
the last place in which one would expect to find a reference to dog- 
matic disagreements within the Church’ is to miss the point. D.J. 
24 does contain a reference to division existing in the Church, (rots 
BovAopeévors Scarpetv tiv éxxAnoiav). The allusion might be to the 
Meletian schism. But had this work been composed within the con- 
troversial period we should have expected (what we seek in vain in 
Contra Gentes and De Incarnatione) some sensitiveness to the hypo- 
static Godhead of the Son, when treating of His ministerial functions. 

Schwartz’s opinion that these works were written at Trier finds 
expression in a single footnote, in which he leaped at a hint from 
Tillemont, but worked out no argument adequate to support such a 
conclusion. 

(iii) The impression to be derived from Vita Constantini, ii. 61. 

Dr. Baynes says that this passage ‘implies that the controversy had 
proceeded for a long period before Constantine’s intervention’, citing 
details, however, which belong to the story between 325 and 337. 
The time when whole congregations ‘in the rest of the provinces’ 
were divided in so public a manner that Christian theology was 
ridiculed on the pagan stage can hardly precede Constantine’s letter 
to Alexander and Arius (op. cit. 64-72) implying that he has only just 
learned of serious divisions in Egypt. Eusebius would seem, again in 
Vita Constantini, ii. 61, to have no special care to establish chrono- 
logical order. All therefore that is to be gathered as to the time 
involved in controversy before Nicaea is that it took the world by 
surprise. 

So much may be said in defence of my note. That for which I 
make no defence is my attempt to fit the jigsaw by using violence to 
the least brittle of all the pieces. When Dr. Baynes took up cudgels 
for the historical reliability of that pure piece of Sabinus of Heraclea 

' As Dr. Baynes observes, loc. cit., p. 165. 
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preserved in Sozomen i. 15, it was the expression of his great experience 
and sure judgement in regard to the sources for this period. Recogniz- 
ing that fact, I sought the prior mistake in my reasoning, and find 
it to be as follows. We have evidences of attempted reconciliation 
between Alexander and the Arians. Following the suggestion of De 
Valois‘ that the explanation of the Colluthian schism lies in a weaken- 
ing of Alexander towards the Arians, I pictured a truce by which 
these excommunicates, while waiting to make appeal to a general 
synod, received some mitigation of their lot. It was this that clashed 
with the narrative of Sabinus. The alternative, which must be taken, 
is to abandon De Valois and apply all evidences of attempted concilia- 
tion to the period before the Arians were excommunicated, when their 
submission was being awaited to the ultimatum which Alexander 
issued at the close of the second debate. The story will then run as 
follows. When, after the debate, Alexander had waited for some time 
in vain for the Arians to make their submission, he gathered his clergy 
and addressed a solemn appeal in writing to the recalcitrant party.’ 
Backed by Eusebius of Caesarea,> these returned a considered and 
conciliatory statement of their case,‘ preserved for us in Athanasius, 
De Synodis 16. But Alexander found this insufficient, and proceeded 
to obtain an anathema against the Arians from the provincial synod 
of Egypt. The Arian manifesto effected this much, that a minority of 
the Alexandrine clergy so far loyal to Alexander deserted him when 
he took this fatal step, and joined the Arians.’ The encyclical by 
which Alexander published the anathema drew an angry protest from 
Eusebius of Caesarea® and an angrier counter-encyclical from the 
Collucianistae acting through the provincial synod of Bithynia.’?, And 
when Alexander proved adamant, a Palestinian synod encouraged the 
Arians, who had till that moment remained rijs €xxAnaias broxeipior, 
to organize themselves as a sect.’ This takes us to the end of the 
narrative of Sabinus preserved in Sozomen i. 15. It is now time to 
look more closely at that narrative. It falls into two halves. The first 
is a story of events at Alexandria, and is taken right down to the 
excommunication of the Arians. The other half is entirely given to 
correspondence between churches, and to synods in aid of the Arians. 


* Note on Theodoret, H.E. i. 4. Colluthus igitur, cum Arium tanquam 
impium atque haereticum apud Alexandrum accusasset, et Alexander Arium 
deponere aliquamdiu distulisset, occasione arrepta, sese ab Alexandro sejunxit. 

* Document 4 4, para 1. 

3 See his knowledge of the text of their confession, Document 7, para 2. 

4 Document 6. 5 Document 44, para 2. ® Document 7. 

7 Document 5 and its context. 

* For this we have the converging evidence of Sabinus (forming Document 


10), the second letter of Alexander (Document 14), para. 3, and Athanasius, 
De Synodis, 15. 
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The two halves are linked by the phrase ézei 5€ xara "Adefdvdpecav 
Se elyev. It is remarkable that this use of ézei with the imperfect 
has gone unheeded, and history-writers and even translators’ have 
treated it as though the verb were aorist. Consequently the Arians 
have been supposed to have begun their oversea appeals only after 
their excommunication. But éei with the imperfect denotes that the 
action referred to was uncompleted. We should translate ‘ While this 
series of events at Alexandria was still in train, the Arians began to 
send ...’ (7peoBevovra). It was probably on the morrow of the first 
debate that Arius and his fellows seized the initiative in this way, 
raising the controversial issue as a new one. Recipients of their letters 
reacted variously. Some besought Alexander not to bear heavily (27) 
xaAeraive) on the Arians, while others, on the contrary, urged him 
to bring disciplinary pressure to bear (7) tpoovéobar tHv wrepi Apecov, 
ei 7) THY eaduTa@v niotw amoxnpvfovo.v). All this while Arius and his 
sympathizers remained in office, and even entered the second debate 
on terms of equality with their opponents. No visible breach of the 
peace had taken place. Questions of doctrine were being agitated, 
but the Arian controversy had not begun. It began with Alexander’s 
ultimatum. And the events which followed were (i) the attempted 
reconciliation, (ii) the Egyptian synod, (iii) the sending out of its 
encyclical, (iv) the Bithynian synod and counter-encyclical, (v) the 
Palestinian synod and formation of the Arian rebel-church. A year 
would easily cover this series of actions, and there is no reason, 
when the urgency of the matter is considered, why they should have 
consumed much more than that time. We have very strong reasons 
for thinking that the bishops in the realm of Licinius were not im- 
mobilized everywhere for a period to be measured in more than 
months. And it remains, therefore, that Constantine’s victories over 
the Sarmatians may with probability supply a reason why Alexander 
should have sought to terminate discussions that were growing dan- 
gerous by calling the second synod of debate. Thus two years, rather 
than seven, suggests itself as the duration of open controversy before 
Nicaea. And there remains the need to reorder Opitz’s documents. 
His document 1 follows on the excommunication. It reveals that 
Arius has already had much correspondence with friends in Syria- 
Palestine. And it was probably dispatched ahead of the encyclical. 
This would make it contemporary with document 4a. Document 6, 
as has been argued above, was written before the excommunication, 
and so precedes 1. Documents 2, 3, 11, 12, 13 all appear to belong 
to the correspondence stage, before the second debate, and so go, all 


! So the version in Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library runs: ‘ Such being the state 
of affairs at Alexandria, the partizans of Arius deemed it prudent to seek the 
favour of the bishops of other cities.’ 
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together, to the head of the series. 7 should be before 5, and shortly 
after 46; 8, 9, and 10 follow after 5, and 14 comes close upon 10, 
ending the series with which we are concerned. This rearrangement 
does no violence to Sozomen i. 15, and it remains to be seen whether 
it raises any other difficulty. W. TELFER 


NOTE 


In his note on this subject (vol. xlix, no. 195-6, p. 166, line 32) 
Dr. Baynes desires to substitute ‘No small part of the people of 
Alexandria’ for ‘Some bishops’. Epitor, 7.7.S. 


PRE-LEONINE ELEMENTS IN THE PROPER OF THE 
ROMAN MASS 


THE problem of Leo’s relation to the celebrated Sacramentary in 
Cod. Ver. Ixxxv (80), known under his name since its first publication 
by Joseph Bianchini in 1735, has recently been raised afresh by the 
late Mgr. C. Callewaert’s S. Léon le Grand et les Textes du Léonien.' 
The existence of points of contact between the ‘ Sacramentarium 
Leonianum’ and Leo’s writings has always been recognized, but 
uncertainties about the character and date of the Sacramentary have 


not helped to a ready solution. Despite W. H. Frere,’ it is hard to 
believe that the Sacramentary in its present form can ever have been 
intended for practical use. More probably it was ‘a private compila- 
tion in which various materials of different age and authority have 
been gathered together without much attempt at order... . It would 
be impossible for an official book to exhibit such a state of disorder.’3 
In his view of the date, the historian just quoted‘ is less convincing. 
Even if he is right in believing that the book contains references to 
events of the sixth century—and admittedly the Sacramentary did not 
reach its present form until long after Leo’s time—this does not prove 
that it did not embody a great deal of earlier material, portions of 
which go back at least to the time of Leo. The existence of several 
unrelated prayers for the same feast seems, however, to preclude 
a single author. 


' Abbaye S. Pierre, Steenbrugge (Bruges), 1948. Extrait de Sacris Erudiri, 
Jaarboek voor Godsdienstwetenschappen, i (1948), pp. 35-122. Callewaert died 
on 6 August 1943. 

2 ‘Studies in the Early Roman Liturgy’, Alcuin Club Collections, No. 28 
(1930), p. 31. 

3 L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, E. T. (ed. 1923), p. 140f. 

* Christian Worship, p. 137f. In collect 28 and elsewhere he believed he 
could see allusions to the long siege of Rome by Vitiges in 537-8. 
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After examining with unprecedented thoroughness the literary paral- 
lels between the Sacramentary and Leo’s Sermons,’ Callewaert may 
be said to have put the fact of connexion beyond dispute. Whether 
he has drawn the correct conclusion is more doubtful. Of the three 
possible explanations of these contacts: 

(1) that Leo used phrases from the traditional Roman liturgy in 

his sermons; 

(2) that Leo was the common author of the prayers and sermons; 

and 

(3) that the prayers are the work of some later writer who drew on 

Leo’s sermons, 
Callewaert seriously considers only the last two. And, rightly recog- 
nizing the improbability that a redactor of prayers would take over 
stray phrases from sermons, and these for the most part not especially 
striking, he rejects (3) and argues for (2), viz. that Leo was himself 
the author of the prayers. 

But is the first possible solution not worth some fuller considera- 
tion? Callewaert dismisses it on the ground that in Leo’s time the 
celebrant still extemporized the prayers, the Roman propers, as he 
believes, not having yet received settled form. But if we set this 
assumption aside and suppose for the moment that the propers had 
taken fairly definite shape by the middle of the fifth century, what 
are the relative merits of (1) and (2)? 

(1) It is noteworthy to how small an extent the Leonianum is marked 
by Leo’s characteristic style. Every student of the Tome is familiar 
with his uncommonly felicitous gift of coining antitheses. His work 
is full of such contrasts as those between the magistri erroris and the 
discipuli veritatis, the ignorance of the senex Eutyches and the knowledge 
of the mere neophyte, and especially the long series of antitheses 
between the human and the Divine conditions of the Lord’s life (the 
humilitas cunarum as against the voces angelorum, the velamen carnis 
against the vox Patris de coelo intonans, and so on). The Saviour’s 
miraculous birth is a generatio singulariter mirabilis et mirabiliter singu- 
laris. It is all but inconceivable that such a stylist would not have 
employed this remarkable talent in composing collects and prefaces. 
There is, indeed, a good deal of antithetic feeling in the collects; but 
the contrasts are implied and they lie in the ideas and the thought 
rather than in the language. 

(2) But the chief reason for thinking that this borrowing is on the 
side of Leo lies in what can be observed of his literary methods else- 
where. Callewaert writes: “On s’imagine difficilement le pénétrant 
théologien, |’élégant prédicateur, le fin styliste que fut S. Léon, 
furetant dans ces libelli [i.e. the collects of the Sacramentary] pour y 


* Callewaert does not examine the parallels with Leo’s Epistles. 
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dénicher quelqu’heureuse idée a reprendre, quelque belle phrase a 
reproduire’ (p. 43).' Strange to say, this is just what Leo did. He can 
be shown to be an unabashed plagiarist, not only of his own earlier 
writings, but of those of others. It comes as a surprise to the young 
student (and to some who are not young) when they discover for the 
first time that considerable parts of the Tome are taken over verbatim 
from Gaudentius of Brescia’s ‘ Sermo xix”* (properly a letter addressed 
to Paul, a deacon) and Augustine’s Sermo contra Arianos. Attention 
was first drawn to Leo’s dependence on Gaudentius by C. R. Norcock 
in this Journal, xv (1913-14), pp. 593-6. The reader may be referred 
to those pages, where the borrowing is strikingly displayed by the 
texts set out in parallel. Even more startling is the parallel with the 
Augustinian Sermo, which I proceed to print. 


Augustine, Sermo contra 
Arianos, 8. 


Ipse namque unus Christus et Dei 
Filius semper natura, et hominis 
Filius qui ex tempore assumptus 
est gratia: nec sic assumptus est ut 
prius creatus post assumeretur, 
sed ut ipsa assumptione crearetur. 


Leo, Ep. 28 ad Flavianum, 5. 











Ac per hoc PROPTER istam UNITA- 
TEM PERSONAE IN UTRAQUE NATURA 
INTELLIGENDAM, ET FILIUS HOMI- 
Nis dicitur DESCENDISSE DE CAELIS, 
quamvis sit ex ea quae in terra 
fuerat VIRGINE ASSUMPTUS; ET 
Fititus DEI DICITUR CRUCIFIXUS 
et SEPULTUS, quamvis HAEC NON 
IN DIVINITATE IPSA, QUA EST UNI- 
GENITUS PATRI COAETERNUS, 


SED IN NATURAE HUMANAE SIT IN- 
FIRMITATE PERPEssus. Nam Filium 
hominis descendisse de caelo, ip- 
sum dixisse sic legimus: Nemo 
adscendit in caelum, nisi qui de 
caelo descendit, Filius hominis 
qui est in caelo. UNIGENITUM 
vero FiL1uM DEI CRUCIFIXUM ET 
SEPULTUM, OMNES ETIAM IN SYM- 
BOLO CONFITEMUR. Unde est et 
ILLUD APOSTOLI: SI ENIM COG- 
NOVISSENT, NUMQUAM DOMINUM 
gloriae CRUCIFIXISSENT. 






1 Cf. Callewaert, p. 47 f., on Leo’s own borrowings. 
? PL. 20. 981-95. 


PROPTER hanc ergo UNITATEM 
PERSONAE IN UTRAQUE NATURA 
INTELLIGENDAM ET FILIUS HOMI- 
Nis legitur DESCENDISSE DE CAELO, 
cum Filius Dei carnem de ea 
VIRGINE, de qua est natus, AS- 
sUMpserit, ET rursum Fixtius Det 
CRUCIFIXUS DICITUR ac SEPULTUS, 
cum HAEC NON IN DIVINITATE 
IPSA, QUA UNIGENITUS COnsempi- 
TERNUS et consubstantialis EST 
PATRI, SED IN NATURAE HUMANAE 
SIT INFIRMITATE PERPESSUS. 


Unde UNIGENITUM FiLium De! 
CRUCIFIXUM ET SEPULTUM OMNES 
ETIAM IN SYMBOLO CONFITEMUR 
secundum ILLUD APosTOLI: SI 
ENIM COGNOVISSENT, NUMQUAM 
DOMINUM majestatis CRUCIFIXIS- 
SENT. 
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(3) It is, of course, a regular homiletic practice to employ expressions 
taken from the liturgy. The service-books provide the preacher with 
a language which he shares with his hearers hardly, if at all, second in its 
power of evoking religious associations to that of the Bible. And that 
Leo on occasion made liturgical borrowings, Callewaert, indeed, 
recognizes. Leo regularly ends his Embertide sermons with the stereo- 
typed liturgical formula, Quarta igitur et sexta feria jejunemus, sabbato 
autem apud beatum Petrum vigilemus or vigilias celebremus. At the end 
of his sermons he uses the characteristic honor et gloria in the final 
doxology of the Canon of the Mass (certainly mainly pre-Leonine),' and 
also on a number of occasions expressions based on per Ipsum et cum 
Ipso et in Ipso.* This same order,of dependence, preaching on liturgy, 
is also, if I am not mistaken, to be seen by an examination of the 
most striking set of parallels to which Callewaert draws attention, viz: 
those between certain of the Pentecostal Embertide prayers in the 
Leonianum and Sermo 78.3 They are as follows: 

Leo, Sermo 78 


1. Hodiernam dilectissimi festivi- 
tatem descensione sancti Spiritus 


Sacramentarium Leonianum 


Adesto Domine supplicibus ut 
tuis, hoc SOLLEMNE IEIUNIUM, 
QUOD ANIMIS CORPORIBUSQUE CU- 
RANDIS SALUBRITER INSTITUTUM 


est devota servitio celebremus (Fel- 
toe, p. 27, 32). 


Da nobis, quaesumus Domine, 
per gratiam Spiritus Sancti novam 
tui Paracliti spiritalis observantiae 
disciplinam ut mentes nostrae sacro 
purgatae ieiunio cunctis reddantur 
eius muneribus aptiores (Feltoe, 


p- 25, 15). 


Praesta Domine Deus noster, 
ut CONTRA omnes FREMITUS IMPIO- 
RUM mentis puritate vincamus, et 
qui nos in sua confidentes virtute 
moliuntur affligere, a nobis ieiu- 


consecratam sequitur, ut nostis, 
SOLLEMNE IEIUNIUM, QUOD ANIMIS 
CORPORIBUSQUE CURANDIS SALU- 
BRITER INSTITUTUM, devota nobis 
est observantia celebrandum. Rep- 
letis namque apostolis virtute 
promissa, et in corda eorum 
Spiritu veritatis ingresso, non 
ambigimus inter cetera coelestis 
sacramenta doctrinae, hanc spiri- 
talis continentiae disciplinam de 
Paracliti magisterio primitus 
fuisse conceptam ; ut sanctificatae 
ieiunio mentes conferendis sibi 
charismatibus fierent aptiores. 
Aderat quidem Christi discipu- 
lis protectio omnipotentis auxilii 
et principibus nascentis Ecclesiae 
tota Patris Filiique divinitas in 
praesentia Sancti Spirtus prae- 
sidebat. Sed contra instantes 
impetus persequentium, CONTRA 
minaces FREMITUS IMPIORUM, non 
corporis fortitudine, nec carnis 
erat saturitate certandum; cum 


1 Sermons 74. 5; 77.6; 83. 3. Cf. Callewaert, p. 43. 

2 Sermons 3. 3; 24. 3; 28.2; 61.4. Cf. Callewaert, p. 43. 

3 ‘In jejunio Pentecostes I’; PL. 54. 415-18. The mere transposition of the 
columns (cf. Callewaert, pp. 38-41)j;puts a different complexion on the evidence. 
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Sacramentarium Leonianum 


nantibus subiugentur (Feltoe, p. 
28, 1). 


Concede nobis Domine praesi- 
dia MILITIAE CHRISTIANAE SANCTIS 
INCOARE IEIUNIIS, UT CONTRA 


SPIRITALES NEQUITIAS PUGNATURI 
continentiae muniamur auxiliis. 


(Feltoe, p. 25, 20). 


Vere dignum ... post illos enim 
LAETITIAE DIES, QUOS IN HONOREM 
DOMINI A MORTUIS RESURGENTIS 
ET IN COELOS ASCENDENTIS EXIGI- 
MUS (lege: exegimus), POSTQUE PER- 
CEPTUM SANCTI SPIRITUS DONUM, 
NECESSARIE nobis haec IEIUNIA 
sancta provisa sunt, ut pura con- 
versatione viventibus QUAE DIVI- 
NITUS ECCLESIAE SUNT COLLATA 
PERMANEANT (Feltoe, p. 28, 7). 
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hoc maxime hominis interiora 
corrumpat, quod exteriora delec- 
tat; et tanto fiat rationalis anima 
purgatior, quanto fuerit substantia 
carnis afflictior. 


2. Hi itaque doctores, qui exem- 
plis et traditionibus suis omnes 
Ecclesiae filios imbuerunt, tiro- 
cinium MILITIAE CHRISTIANAE 
SANCTIS INCOAVERE IEIUNIIS; UT 
CONTRA SPIRITALES NEQUITIAS PUG- 
NATURI, abstinentiae arma cape- 
rent, quibus vitiorum incentiva 
truncarent. 

Invisibiles enim adversarii et 
incorporales hostes non erunt 
contra nos validi, si nullis carna- 
libus desideriis fuerimus immersi. 
Cupiditas quidem nocendi in 
tentatore perpetua est, sed iner- 
mis atque inefficax erit, si nihil 
in nobis unde contra nos pugnet 
invenerit. Quis autem hac fragili 
carne circumdatus, et in isto 
mortis corpore constitutus, etiam 
qui multum valideque profecerit, 
ita iam de sua salute serus sit, ut 
ab omnium de illecebrarum peri- 
culo credat alienum? Donet licet 
sanctis suis cottidiana gratia divina 
victoriam, non aufert tamen dimi- 
candi materiam: quia et hoc 
ipsum de misericordia protegentis 
est, qui naturae mutabili, ne de 
confecto proelio superbiret, sem- 
per voluit superesse quod vin- 
ceret. 

3. Igitur POST sanctae LAETITIAE 
DIES, QUOS IN HONOREM DOMINI A 
MORTUIS RESURGENTIS, AC deinde 
IN COELOS ASCENDENTIS EXEGIMUS 

POSTQUE PERCEPTUM SANCTI 
SPIRITUS DONUM, salubriter et 
NECESSARIE consuetudo est ordi- 
nata IEIUNII: ut si quid forte inter 
ipsa festivitatum gaudia negligens 
libertas et licentia inordinata prae- 
sumpsit, hoc religiosae abstinentiae 
censura castiget ; quae ob hoc quo- 
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Sacramentarium Leonianum Leo, Sermo 78 

que studiosius exsequenda est, ut 
illa in nobis QuAE hac die ECCLESIAE 
DIVINITUS SUNT COLLATA PER- 
MANEANT. Templum enim facti 
Spiritus Sancti et maiore quam 
unquam copia divini fluminis 
irrigati, nullis debemus concupi- 
scentiis vinci, nullis vitiis possi- 
deri, ut virtutis habitaculum nulla 
sit contaminatione pollutum. . 

One deduction may safely be made from these indubitable connex- 
ions. No later writer of collects would have extracted a few phrases 
from Leo’s sermons, some of them not at all striking in themselves 
(notably those in § 3), and made them the basis of his prayers. And 
the priority of the prayers is further supported by (1) such expressions 
in the sermon as (a) ut nostis, i.e. ‘what you are familiar with from 
the liturgy’, and (b) hac die, words which a preacher would add 
naturally in employing a familiar liturgical formula on the day to 
which it specially belonged ; and (2) the literary relations of the second 
collect (Feltoe, 25, 15) with the sermon, where the adaptations are 
natural if on the side of the sermon, whereas no writer of a collect 
would have made such a patchwork. 

It is true that priority does not of itself dispose of identity of 
authorship. Leo was quite ready to embody in his writings earlier 
passages of his own composition; and the phenomena just considered 
would consist with the supposition that the prayers in the Sacramen- 
tary were written by Leo at a previous date. But, if an opinion may 
be allowed, based indeed on no special familiarity with Leo’s writings 
as a whole on the one side, nor with the Sacramentary on the other, 
the language and vocabulary, so far as observed, seem to point away 
from any very extensive work by Leo in the Sacramentary. Rather, 
the prayers on which the sermons draw appear to be pre-Leonine. 

The interpretation, if correct, enables us to trace the beginnings of 
the Roman proper at least to the earlier half of the fifth century. There 
is nothing surprising in this, since recent study has tended to show 
that the canon missae had received substantially its present form, even 
as far away as North Italy, by the time of St. Ambrose. All the 
probabilities are that the proper would become stereotyped at a not 
much later date than the canon. And we may find a proximate cause 
for this development in an official change from Greek to Latin in the 
Roman liturgy which, as T. Klauser has recently argued,’ probably 

* ‘Der Ubergang der rémischen Kirche von der griechischen zur lateinischen 
Liturgiesprache’ in Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati | (Studi e Testi, cxxi, 1946, 
pp. 467-82). 
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took place between 360' and 382.* If so, the evidence which Calle- 
waert has laboriously collected enables us to trace the history of the 
Roman proper back behind the time of Leo. This is not to deny that 
traces of the workmanship of St. Leo in the Sacramentary are wholly 
wanting. But it has yet to be proved that they are sufficiently 
characteristic of it to justify the name by which it has long been (and 
doubtless will continue to be) known F. L. Cross 


THE COLLECTION OF AFRICAN CANONS IN ‘MADRID 
UNIVERSITY (NOVICIADO) MS. 53’ 


IN a note on ‘Les grands Codes de |’Eglise d’Afrique’ in the Revue 
historique de droit francais et étranger? M. Jean Tarré wrote, with 
regard to our present knowledge of the African canons: 


*‘Jusqu’a présent nous sommes obligés de nous servir des textes 
édités, d’aprés quelques manuscrits venant des Libri canonum francs 
ou méme de la collection de Denys, bien incomplete. Or les éditions 
de“ Quesnel” [PL. 56. 359-746], celle de la Wisigothique arlésienne, 
faussement attribuée a l’Espagne [sc. the ‘‘ Hispana”], le résumé des 
Capitula Breviter, et parmi les méthodiques la Dacheriana, ne répon- 
dent pas exactement a l'état de leurs meilleurs MSS. Plusieurs 
manuscrits de la Quesnelliana contiennent les Statuta ou [Ve. concile, 
les manuscrits de la Wisigothique sont d’une composition plus uni- 
formes, mais qui laisse encore 4 désirer, et |’édition de Gonzalez 
arrange un peu les matériaux 4 son gré; le résumé des Capitula 
Breviter contienne le Code [of Dionysius Exiguus, PL. 67. 181-230] 
et les Statuta ou 1Ve. Les MSS de Berlin 435 et le Vatican 1338 
ne viennent pas probablement d’une refonte de Denys et la dite 
“Hispana”. Tout récemment, l'étude du MS. 53 de I’ Université de 
Madrid, MS. inconnu des historiens et que le cardinal Cisneros avait 
importé d’ Italie, permet de remonter a l’état d’ une disposition antérieure. 
Les conciles africains s’y trouvent disposés au nombre de 23 dans une 
chronologie assez exacte. Le fonds est plus complet que dans la Wisi- 
gothique et le ‘‘Code’’ de Denys.’4 


The last three sentences must have raised high hopes in all students 
concerned to unravel the labyrinthine problems connected with the 
history and original form of the African canons. It suggested that Madrid 
Univ. 535 might both help us to solve the difficult problem of the 
relations between the two chief traditions in which the African canons 
have reached us, viz. the collection which commonly passes under the 
name of Dionysius Exiguus, and that other collection of the ingenious 

* Cf. Marius Victorinus, Adversus Arium, 2. 8. 

* Cf. Ambrosiaster, Quaestiones V. et N. T., 109. 20f. 

3 4®. Série, 9°. Année (juin 1930), pp. 613-15. 4 P. 614. Italics mine. 

5 José Villa-Amil y Castro, Catdlogo de los Manuscritos existentes en la Biblio- 


teca del Noviciado de la Universidad Central (procedentes de la Antigua de 
Alcala), Parte I, Cédices (Madrid, 1878). P. 17 f. 
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but wayward and grossly misleading editor, who produced the collection 
known as the ‘ Hispana’, and also bring us back to an earlier stage of 
their textual history. 


Unhappily these hopes, long entertained, have been dispelled by 
a recent examination of the manuscript.’ Its arrangement of the 
African items is indeed unparalleled in the usual sources, but it con- 
tains little, if anything, that is new. For though, as M. Tarré states, 
the manuscript contains twenty-three Councils in all, twenty-one of 
Carthage, one of Hippo, and one of Milevis, this material is all or 
almost all derived from the standard collections. Three principal 
sources have been drawn on—the Hispana, the Dionysian Collection, 
and the Hippo Breviary. The following is the list? of Councils, as 
numbered in the manuscript. 


1. foll. 207a-211b: ‘Carthage I.’ The Council sub Grato, a.v. 345, 
i.e. Concilium Primum of the Hispana (PL. 84. 179B- to 
On the date,commonly put at 348-9, cf. E. Schwartz, Z.N.T.W 
XxX (1931), p. 4n. 

2. foll. 211b-215b: ‘Carthage II.’ The Council sub Genethlio, a.v. 


390, i.e. Concilium Secundum of the Hispana (PL. 84. 185D- 
188p). 


3. foll. 215b-223a: ‘Carthage III.’ Council of Carthage, 397. The 
framework is apparently Concilium Tertium of the Hispana 
(PL. 84. 189A—200a), but the Hispana matter is supplemented 
with items from other sources, esp. the Hippo Breviary. It 
comprises (1) tituli; (2) Ecclesiasticae Utilitatis Causa (PL. 56. 
418a-C); (3) the prooem. ‘Sub die Iduum’; (4) Professio Fidei 
Niceni Concilit; and (5) a conflate collection of canons. This 
collection opens with the first three ‘ prefatory’ Hippo Breviary 
canons (PL. 56. 419B-420A); from 7 onwards follows a series 
derived mainly from the Hispana ‘Carth, III’; at the end are 
Dion. cans. 25-33 (PL. 67. 191B—193A). I had insufficient time 
to track down all the items, but I did not notice anything to 
suggest that they were not in known sources. 


4. foll. 223a-231a: ‘Carthage IV.’ ‘Council of Carthage IV’ of the 
Hispana, i.e. the Statuta Ecclesiae Antiqua (but not so designated 
in the manuscript), really a Gallican item. The Hispana order 
of the canons is followed, not that in the older tradition (e.g. 
Par. lat. 12097, Vat. Pal. 574, Vat. Reg. 1127) which, as the 
Ballerini showed, is indubitably original. 


5. fol. 231b: ‘Hippo.’ Council of Hippo, 8 October 393. Dion. 
prooem. ad can. 34 (PL. 67. 193A, lines 3-11). The three sen- 
tences occur in the obviously incorrect order (1) gloriosissimo 


! I am indebted to my friend, Dr. Luis Masjuan, for valuable assistance at 
Madrid in connexion with this study. 

This list is based on notes taken in the course of a few hours’ study, with 
a minimum of reference books. It is hoped, however, that it is reasonably 
accurate. 
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imperatore .. . et caetera; (2) recitata sunt . . . celebrata; (3) 
gesta huius . . . inserta. 


. fol. 231b: ‘Carthage V.” Council of Carthage, 26 June 394. Dion. 
prooem. ad can. 34 (PL. 67. 193A, B, lines 12-17). 


. foll. 231b-239b: ‘Carthage VI.’ Council of Carthage, 28 August 
397. The prooem. and allocution of Aurelius ( post diem praesti- 
tutam), followed by Dion. cans. 34-45 and some others about 
which my information is incomplete. 


. fol. 239b: ‘Carthage VII.’ Council of Carthage, 26 June 397. 
The Dion. prooem. ante can. 57 (PL. 67. 199D-200a). [The 
fact that this Council is out of chronological order is clear 
proof, if any be needed, that our compiler is following the 
Dion. African Register."} 


. foll. 239b-—240a: ‘Carthage VIII.’ Council of Carthage, 27 April 
399. Dion. prooem. (2) ante can. 57 (PL. 67. 200A). 
. foll. 240a-243b: ‘ Carthage IX.’ Council of Carthage, 15 (16) June 
401. Dion. prooem. (3) ante can. 57 and cans. 57-65 (PL. 67. 
200A—203). 
. foll. 243b-248a: ‘ Carthage X.’ Council of Carthage, 13 September 
401. Dion. prooem. and cans. 66-85 (PL. 67. 203B-207C). 
. foll. 248a-z50b: ‘ Milevis.’ Council of Milevis, 27 August 402. 
Dion. prooem. and cans. 86-90 (PL. 67. 207C-2098). 
. foll. 250a-252b: ‘Carthage XI.’ Council of Carthage, 25 August 
403. Dion. prooem. (all) and cans. g1 and g2 (PL. 67. 20gc- 
211C). 
. foll. 252b-254b: ‘Carthage XII.’ Council of Carthage, 20 June 
404. Dion. prooem. and can. 93 (PL. 67. 211Cc-2138). 
. foll. 254b-255a: ‘ Carthage XIII.’ Council of Carthage, 23 August 
405. Dion. prooem. and can. 94 (PL. 67. 2138, C). 
. foll. 255a—258b: ‘Carthage XIV.’ Council of Carthage, 13 June 
407. Dion. prooem. and cans. 95-106 (PL. 67. 213D-216D). 
. fol. 258b: ‘Carthage XV.’ Council of Carthage, 16 June 408. 
Short Dion. prooem. ante can. 107 (PL. 67. 216D). 
. fol. 258b: ‘Carthage XVI.’ Council of Carthage, 13 October 408. 
Dion. prooem. ante can. 107 (PL. 67. 216D-217A). 
. fol. 258b: ‘Carthage XVII.’ Council of Carthage, 15 June 409. 
Dion. prooem. and summary of can. (PL. 67. 217A, gloriosissimis 
. . . celebratum est). 
. foll. 258b-259a: ‘Carthage XVIII.’ Council of Carthage, 14 June 
410, against the Donatists. Dion. prooem. (PL. 67. 217A, B, post 
consulatum . . . christianitatis exciperet). 
. foll. 259a—264a: ‘ Carthage XIX.’ Council of Carthage, May 418. 
Dion. prooem. (‘108’) and cans. 109-27 (PL. 67. 217B-222A). 
At the end there is a further canon not in Dion.: ‘De his qui 
apud haereticos pecuniam accipiunt.’ 

1 Cf. below, p. 200, n. 1. 
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22. foll. 264a-273a: ‘Carthage XX.’ Matter relating to the First 
Session (25 May) of the Council of Carthage, a.p. 419. After 
the tituli follow the usual prefatory minutes (PL. 67. 181-6; 
C. H. Turner, £.0.M.1.A., 1.2.3. (1930), pp. 566-83), next 
the Nicene Creed, and then at once the 20 Nicene Canons 
(numbered i-xx ; enumeration is exceptional in this manuscript) 
and, as can. xxi, Dion. can. 1 (PL. 67. 186c). The occurrence 
of the full text of the Nicene canons at this point agrees with 
the prima recensio of Dion. (Vat. Pal. 577; for the text see A. 
Strewe, Die Canonessammlung des Dionysius Exiguus in der ersten 
Redaktion, Berlin, 1931). 

23. foll. 273a-zg0b: ‘Carthage XXI.’ A miscellaneous collection of 
items relating to the Second Session (30 May) of the Council of 
Carthage 419 and its sequel, viz. (1) tituli, (2) prooem. to Dion. 
128 (PL. 67. 222A-C), (3) canons, Dion. 128-33 (222C-223B), 
(4) Aurelius episcopus dixit, Huius diei, etc. (PL. 67. 223B-C, with 
a few lines omitted), followed by subscriptions (223c—224,), 
(5) Epistula ad Bonifacium (‘Quoniam Domino’; 224B-—226c), 
(6) Cyrilli Scripta Venerationis Vestrae (2260-2274), followed 
by Professio Niceni Concilii and Nicene canons i—xx, full text 
(as far as I can recollect, not found here elsewhere), (7) Attici 
Per filium Nostrum followed again by the Nicene Creed as 
usual and canons i-xx, full texts(as in Hispana but not in Dion.), 
(8) Epistula ad Celestinum (‘Optaremus’, 228a—230B). 

This list makes it sufficiently clear that the contents of the manu- 
script were drawn from the familiar collections. Its compiler had 
before him, as his two main sources, the Hispana, which supplied the 
substance of items 1-4, and the abbreviated African Register’ in the 
Dionysian Collection for the substance of 5-23. As he does nothing 
to supply the lacunae of which the Register is full, but follows it for 
the most part verbatim, there can be no shadow of doubt of his de- 
pendence on it. Nor would a compiler with access to reliable sources 
of information have committed the error of the Hispana in attributing 
the Statuta Ecclesiae Antiqua to Carthage. He simply sought to dispose 
chronologically the material from his two main sources, with some 
supplementation. That the arrangement of the manuscript as a whole 
was due to the compiler is shown by the unique position given to 
the Councils of Toledo at its head, immediately after Chalcedon. This 
is clearly determined by the fact that it was specially prepared for 
Ximenez, Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, who is known to have 
procured it from Italy for the Library of the College of St. Ildefonso 
at Alcal4 de Henares,’ of which he was the founder and devoted patron. 

The last item (‘Carthage XX1’) is the only one of real interest, for 

* This name has been in use in Dr. Claude Jenkins’s seminar on the African 
canons as a convenient title for the extraneous document, for such it certainly 
is, drawn on in the Dionysian ‘cans. 34-123’ (PL. 67. 193-223). 

* The manuscript passed to the Universidad Complutense whence in 1836 
it was transferred to its present home in the Noviciado at Madrid. 
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here it is just possible that our manuscript preserves an ancient arrange- 
ment. As is matter of common knowledge, the point in dispute at 
Carthage in May 419 was whether or not the Nicene canons made 
provision for appeal to Rome. Pope Zosimus, erroneously taking the 
Sardican canons for Nicene, had maintained that such appeals ‘ across 
the sea’ were countenanced, whereas the African bishops had no less 
confidently affirmed that their own texts of the Nicene canons con- 
tained no such provisions. The Africans having made provision that 
messengers should be dispatched to the three leading sees of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Constantinople to procure from the East authentic 
copies of the Nicene canons, the justice of their contention was com- 
pletely vindicated. 

It was to settle once for all the claims of the African Church to 
independence from Rome that the Dionysian 419 corpus was compiled 
at the end of the year. It incorporates part at least of the welcome 
replies from Alexandria and Constantinople. As the African case de- 
pended on the conformity of their own form of the Nicene canons 
with those of the other great churches of Christendom, its compilers 
included in the corpus the full text of the ‘ Caecilianic™ version of these 
canons preserved in their own archives’ as well as the set of canons 
sent by Atticus from Constantinople. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that the African bishops would have driven their point home by also 
incorporating the further set of the canons sent from Alexandria and 
this is what we actually find in the Madrid manuscript. In embodying 
the full text of the three series this manuscript is, as far as I can 
recollect, unique. But though the laborious task of copying out three 
times the strangely miscellaneous collection of Nicene prescriptions 
would have been no great burden when the purpose was the pleasant 
one of making patent the justice of the African claim and proving its 
transmarine adversary in the wrong, it would be otherwise when the 
document had lost actuality. Later scribes must have felt the less 
reason for imposing this heavy labour upon themselves when in any 
case the Nicene canons were out of place inter Africana. We possess 
indeed actual evidence of this process of abbreviation in the case of 
the ‘ Caecilianic’ and Constantinopolitan sets. The Madrid manuscript 
suggests that the Alexandrine set has also disappeared in the same way. 

F. L. Cross 

' Though traditionally known as the ‘ Caecilianic’ text, there are no grounds 
for supposing that Caecilian, the only African bishop present at Nicaea, him- 
self made the translation. All that we know is that he brought a text of the 
Nicene canons back from the Council. Cf. E. Schwartz, ‘ Uber die Sammlung 
des Cod. Veronensis LX’, Z.N.T.W., xxxv (1936), p. 11 f. The existence of 
a Greek version at Carthage in 419 is implied in Quoniam Domino placuit, 
addressed to Boniface. 

* Now found only in Dion. I; printed in A. Strewe, cited supra, p. 200. 
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Theologie des Neuen Testaments. 1. Lieferung. By RUDOLF BULTMANN. 
Pp. 348. Tiibingen. 1948. DM. 11. 


Tuis is the first instalment of a work, of which the second and final 
instalment is announced for publication in the spring of this year. Its 
appearance, made possible ‘ durch eine Papierspende der Presbyterian 
Church an das Hilfswerk der Evangelischen Kirchen in Deutschland’, 
is a good augury for the future of theological studies in Germany. It 
is clear that there is still the capacity to write and to publish large 
and important works. The present volume deals with four topics: 
I. Die Verkiindigung Jesu, II. Das Kerygma der Urgemeinde, III. Das 
Kerygma der hellenistischen Gemeinde vor und neben Paulus, and 
IV. Die Theologie des Paulus. The portion still to come will deal 
with two subjects: ‘ Die johanneische Theologie’ and ‘ Die Entwicklung 
zur Alten Kirche’. The book is written in a mixed language of Greek 
and German, which sounds difficult, but is in fact easy reading—at 
least for those who keep their Greek Testaments well thumbed. It 
has the further advantage that the evidence on which the author relies 
is actually incorporated into the argument; and the reader is delivered 
from a large mass of footnotes. The printing difficulties must have 
been considerable, but they have been overcome, and the result is a 
very clear and exact statement of the case as Professor Bultmann sees it. 

It should be said at once that this is a book to be read and re-read. 
There is hardly a page on which one will not find original and fruitful 
suggestions. This is particularly true of the way in which the author’s 
mastery of the early Christian literature enables him to bring together 
texts that illuminate each other as well as the subject under discussion 
at the moment. Another admirable feature of the book is the treat- 
ment of some of the keywords of New Testament Theology. To read 
it is rather like going through a miniature Theologisches Worterbuch 
with the articles arranged in logical rather than alphabetical order. 
And many of the articles are uncommonly good. On every topic of 
New Testament Theology the author has some fresh and striking 
suggestion to make; and it is safe to prophesy that for a long time to 
come his dicta will be lavishly quoted and eagerly discussed. Some 
will be enthusiastically adopted, others as violently rejected; the 
certain thing is that they will not be ignored. It must be emphasized 
here, in view of what follows, that this is a most important book. It 
is not a ‘safe’ text-book to be put into the hands of theological 
students; but it is a most original and stimulating piece of research- 
work which ought to be in the hands of all serious students of theology, 
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to refer to and to reckon with. It is often most instructive when one 
is compelled to disagree most heartily. Here follow some of the present 
writer’s most vigorous dissents. 

In the first place the shape of this first volume seems to me to be 
all wrong. Its 348 pages are distributed as follows: the proclamation 
of the kingdom by Jesus, 33 pages; the kerygma of the primitive 
community, 31 pages; the kerygma of the Hellenistic community 
prior to and contemporary with Paul, 118 pages; the theology of 
Paul, 165 pages. I cannot help thinking that in the Theologie des 
Neuen Testaments (1948), Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition 
(1921 and 1931) comes home to roost. ‘The evidence which has come 
down to us about the ministry of Jesus and the faith and life of the 
first generation of Christians in Palestine has been so drastically treated 
that there is sadly little left to say about these vitally important topics. 
As compensation we are given an imaginary picture of the beliefs and 
practices of a hypothetical Hellenistic community. It is admitted 
(p. 65) that for the making of this picture there is scarcely any direct 
evidence available, and that consequently whatever is produced must 
be essentially the result of ‘reconstruction’. The Hellenistic com- 
munities, whose portrait it is, are even more vague. Apart from the 
churches founded as the result of the missionary campaigns recorded 
in Acts, we have no information; and Dr. Bultmann does little or 
nothing to dispel our ignorance. On p. 107 he speaks of ‘the Christian 
communities that grew out of the Synagogue communities’, at Rome 
and conjecturally in other places too. But we are not told what induced 
this growth; and indeed we have no good reason for thinking that this 
is what happened at Rome or anywhere else. The fact is that the 
demolition of the greater part of the Palestinian foundations in the 
Gospels and Acts serves only to clear a space for the building of 
Hellenistic castles in the air. 

There are other and more baleful consequences. It is significant 
that the first section is headed ‘ Die Verkiindigung Jesu’. That is to 
say, the writer’s account of the matter lays the primary emphasis on 
what Jesus said, rather than on what he was and did. We are not, in 
fact, very far away from the ‘liberal’ portrait of Jesus. The main 
difference is in the amount of detail that is left out of the new picture. 
As the business of Jesus is to make speeches, that of his hearers is to 
make decisions. ‘The upshot is that, whereas the liberal Jesus was an 
ethical prophet giving lecture-sermons on the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and the infinite value of the human soul, and 
setting an excellent example to his pupils, the Jesus of this book is a 
“messianic prophet’ (p. 19) conducting a kind of general election 
campaign with earnest exhortations to the people to vote for God; 
not for his sake (he is in power in any case) but for their own. This 
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in plain, perhaps crude, terms is what appears to be meant by the 
constantly recurring keyword Entscheidung. 

In another respect the activity of Jesus resembles an election cam- 
paign, in the matter of promises not subsequently fulfilled (p. 21), 
Here the author’s Jesus comes close to the deluded fanatic of thorough- 
going eschatology. 

The results of all this are obvious in the book. The Kingdom of 
God is defined on p. 2; but one looks in vain for any clear answer to 
the question whether it is a present reality or a future consummation 
or merely a piece of wishful thinking. And indeed it hardly seems to 
matter whether one gets an answer or not. For on p. 26 historical 
facts and articles of faith are carefully separated. Faith as ‘ persénliche 
Entscheidung’ being independent of the results of historical research, 
the story of Jesus, the question whether he was or claimed to be the 
Messiah, the question whether the Kingdom of God was a present 
reality in his ministry, these and all similar matters can be ignored as 
irrelevant. This divorce of history and faith means that history be- 
comes pointless and faith arbitrary. The original disciples decided to 
follow Jesus for reasons which remain obscure. The primitive com- 
munity decided to believe in the crucified Jesus as the risen Christ 
for reasons which are equally obscure. As we are told on p. 76 ‘the 
Community had to overcome the scandal of the Cross and did so in 
the Easter faith’. Whether the Easter faith has any basis in fact or 
whether it is a compensatory fantasy which the Church created as a 
counterpoise to the hard fact of the Crucifixion we are not told, and 
we are given to understand that the question, ‘ wie sich diese Entschei- 
dungstat im einzelnen vollzog, wie der Osterglaube bei den einzelnen 
“‘Jungern” entstand ... . ist sachlich von keiner Bedeutung’. This 
need not surprise us, for we are moving in a world where all the really 
important historical events have been consigned to the realm of the 
legendary: Peter’s confession, the ‘Transfiguration, the Baptism and 
the Temptations, the Triumphal Entry, and to a large extent the 
Passion (p. 27). When faith has become arbitrary decision independent 
of history, historical criticism can afford to become arbitrary too. 

As an example of this arbitrariness in criticism we may take the 
discussion of baptism in the early Church (pp. 40f.). Here it is taken 
for granted that baptism eis ddeow dpapridy is characteristic of 
Christianity from the beginning. But, we are told, it is impossible to 
know how or when baptism first came to be thought of as a rite of 
union with Christ. Paul’s description of baptism as eis ro dvopa rod 
Xpworod is said to go back to the usage of the Hellenistic-Christian 
communities (obscurum per obscurius). In fact the evidence that 
Christian baptism in the primitive Church was eis 76 dvopa tod 
Xpworod (or "Inoot Xpworod, or tod Kupiov "Inaod) is just as good as, 
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or better than, the evidence that it was eis adeow duapriudv. Similarly 
the connexion between baptism and the gift of the Holy Spirit is a 
Hellenistic-Christian view (p. 41). But the idea of the outpouring of 
the Spirit is rooted in the Old Testament; and it is difficult to see 
why the Christians in Palestine had to wait for the mythical Hellenistic- 
Christian community to instruct them on this topic. 

The curious thing is that this divorce of history and faith, where 
the life of Christ is concerned, is coupled with the strong affirmation 
that God is one who reveals himself in the course of history (p. 116). 
This is said, and rightly, to be a conviction which the Church inherits 
from the Old Testament. But this conviction is used not to heal the 
breach between faith and history in the sphere of Christian origins 
but as a weapon against ‘natural theology’. I venture to think that 
this is an illegitimate use. It is true that in the Old Testament God 
reveals himself in the course of history; but in the Old Testament 
the course of history begins with and includes the creation of the 
world; and both the Old Testament and the New assert the right 
and the duty to reason from the creation to the Creator. 

In the treatment of the Pauline theology there are, among many 
points on which one can gratefully agree, a number where one must 
question or dissent. I am far from convinced by the author’s account 
of the Flesh and Sin as hostile powers. It seems to me clear that for 
Paul Sin is the real enemy; the flesh is no independent evil power 
but is what it is because it has become the dwelling-place and stronghold 
of Sin. If there is another evil power to be associated with Sin, it is 
not the flesh but Death. And here we must, I think, reject the exegesis 
of Rom. vii. 5 by which Death is derived ‘wie ein Frucht aus dem 
fleischiichen Leben’ (p. 243). Incidentally it may be suggested that 
in Rom. vii. 15 the point of 6 yap xarepydlopa od ywuoxw is not 
that ‘er weiss nicht, dass er sich durch sein Tun nur den Tod 
einbringt’ (p. 244), but that man under Sin does not determine his 
actions, a statement which leads up to the assertion in verse 17 that 
the effective decision is made by the indwelling Sin.’ 

This leads me to say that I think Dr. Bultmann tends to under- 
estimate the importance of Sin (with a capital S) in Paul’s account 
of salvation, and to lay too much stress on the necessity for a ‘ radikale 
Preisgabe der xavxnors’. It is true enough that xavynors must go; but 
it goes as a result of salvation rather than as a condition. The root of 
man’s trouble is Sin; and the first and great, and indeed the only 
commandment of Sin is, ‘Thou shalt love thyself with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy mind and with all thy strength.’ 

' For this use of ywaoxw we may compare the letter of Claudius to the 


Alexandrines (P. Lond. 1912.—aA.D. 41—lines 52 f.) wepi 5€ ray airnPévrwy & map’ 
€nod AaBeiv eomovddxare obtws ywwoKw. 
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On this one commandment hangs all the wickedness of the world. It 
follows that the abandonment of self-confidence is not enough: it is 
not sufficiently radical. For Paul the one essential for salvation is the 
defeat of indwelling Sin; and that is something that has to be done 
for man. It is when he receives the benefits of this victory, which has 
been won for him by Christ, that he is finally delivered from self- 
confidence. 

Finally it is necessary to protest against the view expressed on 
p. 289 that, ‘Tod und Auferstehung Jesu ist also das Entscheidende, 
ja im Grunde das Einzige, was fiir Paulus an der Person und dem 
Schicksal Jesu wichtig ist, — einbegriffen ist dabei die Menschwerdung 
und das Erdenleben Jesu als Tatsache, d. h. in ihrem Dass ; — in ihrem 
Wie nur insofern, als Jesus ein konkreter, bestimmter Mensch, ein 
Jude, war.’ It is of the essence of Paul’s case that the crucifixion was 
an immense wrong, the judicial murder of the one person who was 
legally exempt from death in virtue of the quality of his life. For 
Paul Jesus is the one person in the history of the world of whom it can 
be said that he is justified é& €pywv voyuov and therefore entitled of 
right to the reward attached to such obedience, namely, life. In putting 
him to death the rulers of this age overreached themselves, put them- 
selves in the wrong, and brought about their own defeat. For the 
purposes of this argument the character of the life lived by Jesus is of 
vital importance to Paul. If the author is right, it is not too much to 
say that Christ lived to no purpose; and the traditions which were 
later incorporated in the Gospels can have served only to gratify an 
idle and irrelevant curiosity. If the author is right, it would surely 
have sufficed for the Christ to become incarnate for the Passion; and 
the entire Heilsgeschehen could have been accomplished in a few days. 
It may be doubted whether that would have supplied a basis for Paul’s 
ethical demands. 

The root of the trouble is on p. 297: ‘ Das Heilsgeschehen nirgends 
anders als im verkiindigenden, im anredenden, fordernden und ver- 
heissenden Wort prasent ist; ein “erinnernder”’, historischer, d. h. auf 
ein vergangenes Geschehen hinweisender Bericht kann es nicht sichtbar 
machen.’ But the Heilsgeschehen is the supreme revelation of a God 
who is ‘der im Gang der Geschichte sich offenbarende Gott’ (p. 116). 
Here is the fundamental self-contradiction which vitiates the book as 
a whole. 


A Rebirth of Images, by AUSTIN FARRER. Pp. 348. London: Dacre 
Press, 1949. 255. 


Tuis book is not a commentary in the ordinary sense of the word, 
though it does proceed from one end of the Revelation of St. John 
the Divine to the other, and discusses the meaning of individual verses 
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in considerable detail. But it does not go verse by verse; and the 
quickest way to ascertain Dr. Farrer’s interpretation of any particular 
verse is to consult the index. So far as I understand the book—and 
I am very far from claiming to have mastered it—the main contention 
is that the clue to the Apocalypse is its structure; and that the structure 
is extremely subtle and complicated, so complicated that it can hardly 
be explained without the use of increasingly elaborate diagrams. The 
factors which enter into and shape the overall pattern of Revelation 
are many and varied; and one is compelled to marvel at the erudition 
and ingenuity with which they are analysed out, though it must be 
confessed that for the present reader admiration does not carry with 
it conviction. 

We start with the fact that on a certain Sunday the seer receives a 
series of messages addressed to the seven churches of Asia; and this 
suggests that one clue to the Apocalypse, and an explanation of the 
recurring sevens in it, is the week with its Jewish emphasis on the 
Sabbath, and its Christian emphasis on Friday and Sunday. But this 
is only a beginning. The author having followed this trail as far as it 
leads, finds a new clue in the larger scheme of the Jewish liturgical 
year and the major festivals of Passover, Pentecost, New Year, 
Tabernacles, and (less important in the Jewish calendar, but highly 
significant in the scheme of the Apocalypse) the winter feast of the 
Dedication. This clue is also used to the full. But even so we have 
not mastered the grand complexity of St. John’s plan. There is the 
factor of the signs of the zodiac, which also can be traced; and the 
idea of the twelve tribes of Israel, the twelve stones of the high-priestly 
breastplate, and the twelve apostles of the Lamb. All these factors 
together make an elaborate mould into which St. John has poured his 
whole understanding of creation and redemption as it has come to him 
through his study of the Old Testament and his experience of Christ. 

There are not a few points in this treatment of the Apocalypse with 
which one can heartily agree. It is surely true that this most strange 
and mysterious book, strange in its structure (for though an apocalypse 
it has some marked differences from other apocalypses), strange in its 
ways of thinking and speech, strange even in its grammar, is filled 
from end to end with the most powerful emotions and the most 
strongly held convictions; and Dr. Farrer has done a service in in- 
sisting on this fact. Certainly it is wise to begin any study of the 
book by supposing that such burning conviction and passionate emo- 
tion spring from one heart and mind, and to try to trace the workings 
of that mind if we can. That is what Dr. Farrer seems to have 
attempted; and even if his results are not convincing, it remains true 


that the attempt was worth making and that perseverance in it may 
be worth while. 
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It is necessary to say why the explanation offered in this book is 
unconvincing. 

In the first place the various schemes do not fit the facts without a 
considerable amount of adjustment, not to say forcing. We have series 
of visions based on the number seven, but extra or intrusive visions 
crop up and have to be explained. The author is incredibly fertile 
and ingenious in explanations; but it is the fact that explanations are 
necessary which shakes our confidence. Again, when the Jewish 
calendar is brought in, there is the difficulty about the quarter after 
Pentecost, which is solved by labelling it ‘towards New Year’. Here, 
too, the explanation is ingenious. Similarly, when we reach the signs 
of the zodiac: we find Scorpio where we should like to have Aquila; 
and while Aguila is a constellation, it is not in the zodiac. Once more 
there is an explanation. But again the awkward thing is that an ex- 
planation is needed, and not for the first time or the last. 

Secondly, the method by which correspondences in detail are 
established between St. John’s text and the text of the Old Testament. 
Time and again one can hardly resist the conclusion that by using 
the methods of exegesis used in this study it would be possible to 
establish connexions between almost anything in the New Testament 
and almost anything in the Old. The more I see of the new method 
of interpretation, the more arbitrary and uncontrolled it seems to me 
to be. In particular there is a great deal of exegesis in this book which 
appears to depend on mere verbal similarity without any real connexion 
in thought. We pass from one set of ideas to another by psychological 
rather than logicai processes, by free association rather than reason. 
As I understand it, Dr. Farrer wishes us to credit all these tours de 
force to the author of the Apocalypse. 1 cannot help thinking that 
many, if not most, of them should be credited to the author of the 
Rebirth of Images. 

Finally, there are several matters of fact on which one would like 
fuller documentation. For example, in the discussion of the relation 
between the Apocalypse and the Jewish festival calendar the question 
of the festival lectionary is considered and it is suggested that Lev. 
xxiv should be connected with the ritual of Hanukkah (p. 145). 1 am 
not sure whether the meaning is that Lev. xxiv would have been a 
very suitable lesson for this festival if the Jews had thought of using 
it, or that they did in fact use it. If it is contended that Lev. xxiv 
was used the evidence should be given: the only early evidence 
known to me takes the Torah lesson from Num. vii. 

So this review may end, as it began, with acknowledgement that 
the book is full of curious learning and ingenious conjecture, and 
with the confession that to one reader at least it is completely un- 
convincing. T. W. Manson 
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The Glory of God and the Transfiguration of Christ, by A. M. Ramsey. 
Pp. 160. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1949. gs. 6d. net. 


In Part I of this book the author, after a review of the words repre- 
senting ‘glory’ in the Old Testament and Rabbinical writings, and 
the equivalent words in Greek, proceeds to a systematic examination 
of the concept in the New Testament, and of its position in Christian 
theology. Part II is devoted to a study of the traditions and of the 
meaning of the Transfiguration. The writer’s purpose is to clarify a 
word which is too often used vaguely but in fact ‘expresses in a remark- 
able way the unity of the doctrines of Creation, the Incarnation, the 
Cross, the Spirit, the Church, and the world-to-come’ (p. 5). Readers 
will be grateful to Professor Ramsey for bringing together so sugges- 
tively the themes of ‘glory’ and of the Transfiguration, and for a 
courageous assault upon a complex subject, in which he puts at their 
disposal not only a convenient summary of the views of recent writers, 
such as contributors to Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch and Helmud 
Kittel (in Die Herrlichkeit Gottes), but also his own re-examination of 
the subject and his conclusions. It is interesting to find that, without 
endorsing all Dr. Boobyer’s views in his Saint Mark and the Trans- 
figuration Story, the writer is disposed to give great weight to the 
interpretation of the Transfiguration as an anticipation of the mapovoia, 
and also thinks that ‘the creative mind and will’ behind the story 
‘resided not in the theologizing of the early Christian communities 
nor in the psychologizing of the disciples, but in the person of the 
Word-made-flesh at a crucial moment in His earthly life’ (p. 108). 

Quite apart from the larger issues, there is much of interest in the 
details of the discussion. The overlapping, for example, of the words 
dofa (‘glory’ and shekinah) and oxnvy (shekinah and ‘ tabernacle’) is 
a fascinating example how Old Testament concepts sometimes begin 
to interpenetrate in later literature. Or again, the old problem of the 
meaning of Moses and Elijah in the Transfiguration story is recon- 
sidered, with the result that (with Dr. Boobyer) the writer gives 
considerably more prominence than is often assigned to their eschato- 
logical significance. But it is also allowed that they stand for the Law 
and the Prophets, and we are still left asking why, if so, a non-writing 
Prophet should be taken as representative. Once more, it is helpful 
to find a book which reckons frankly with the seeming naiveté of the 
New Testament in continuing to attach physical associations of light 
and splendour to the spiritual and personal idea of ‘ glory’. 

On the larger issues, Christians are likely to be in substantial agree- 
ment; and they will welcome the attempt made in c. xiii to promote 
a deeper understanding of the respective emphases of the East and 
West. If one feels dissatisfied, it is perhaps chiefly because some 
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highly suggestive hints have not been followed out still further. With 
regard to the relationship between zvedpa and dea, for instance, I 
would venture to interpret the vital passage, 2 Cor. iii, rather differently 
from the author, and so, perhaps, to take his own thesis rather further 
than he does at this point (p. 52). The burden of St. Paul’s meaning 
appears to be that, whereas in the old dispensation direct contact with 
God was not for all but only for a Moses, and even for him only in- 
termittently, and with a consequent fading of the glory in the intervals, 
in the Christian dispensation there is direct contact for all Christians; 
and that the means of this is nothing less than the presence of the 
Spirit of God in the Church. Hence ‘the Lorp’ (i.e. Jehovah) of the 
Mosaic narrative is, for Christians, represented by the Spirit (this is 
the meaning of 6 5€ Kuvptos ro mveipa éorw ). Thus far Professor 
Ramsey is, I think, in essential agreement. But what if St. Paul’s 
argument continues as follows? All Christians, with faces unveiled, 
as Moses’ face was in the divine presence, reflect the glory of the 
Lord and progressively increase in glory (instead of waxing and then 
waning)—as one would expect when the Lord is among us as Spirit 
(xaOdmep amo Kupiov mvevparos). This interpretation (diverging from 
that of Professor Ramsey at two or three points) underlines still 
further the eschatological associations of ‘glory’, and speaks even more 
emphatically of the ‘ glory’ of the wapovoia as already realized, in part, 
by the agency of the Holy Spirit among us. It would be interesting 
similarly to follow up the connexion of ‘glory’ with ‘ power’ (alluded 
to, especially, on p. 30, note 1). The mighty works of Jesus and his 
Church are undoubtedly eschatological signs, bearing a relation to the 
‘glory’ of the zapovaia. 

Another line of thought which, once again, is indeed mentioned but 
might have been followed further is that of ‘glory’ as representing 
God’s glorious purposes for mankind. Ps. 8 appears to have occupied 
an even more prominent position in the early Christian presentation 
of faith than is sometimes realized,’ and the degree of its importance 
may be hinted at by a chain of ideas such as the following: God’s 
purpose for man is that he should be ‘ crowned with glory and honour’ 
(Ps. 8); selfishness causes him to ‘fall short’ of that glorious design 
(Rom. iii. 23, ‘all... fall short of the glory of God’; Heb. ii. 8, ‘ we 
see not yet all things subjected to him’); but Christ’s perfect humanity 
has fulfilled it (Heb. ii. 9, ‘ But we behold him . .. crowned with glory 
and honour’; Phil. ii. 9, ‘wherefore also God hath highly exalted 
him...’); and in Christ the Church inherits that fulfilment (Rom. 
viii. 18, ‘... the sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed’; 21, ‘. .. the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God’; 30, ‘... whom he justified, them he 


* It does not occur among the ‘ principal passages’ in the index of this work. 
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also glorified’; 2 Cor. iv. 17, ‘our light affliction ... worketh for us 
more and more exceedingly an eternal weight of glory’; Phil. iii. 21, 
‘,.. the body of our humiliation ... conformed to the body of his 
glory’; 1 Cor. xv. 43, ‘it is raised in glory’). In brief, ‘glory’ as the 
destiny of man in Ps. 8, has been achieved by the ‘ Proper Man’, and, 
in him, shall be achieved by mankind. The ‘anthropology’ of the New 
Testament is closely related to the theme of ‘glory’, and the strands 
are held together by Ps. 8, as used in the New Testament. 

This leads on, in turn, to one other theme which is raised but not 
pursued as far as it might have been—the vision of God. To behold 
his glory (John i. 14, cf. xvii. 24) is ultimately to be made like him 
(1 John iii. 2); and to have been ‘ eyewitnesses of his majesty . . . in the 
holy mount’ (2 Pet. i. 16, 18) is, to that extent, a kind of anticipation 
—for the disciples as well as for the Lord—of the zapovaia, when we 
shall also appear with him in glory (Col. iii. 4). ‘The Vision of God’ 
might well have been included in the index and given fuller treatment 
in the text. 

But the theme chosen by Professor Ramsey is, as he himself is fully 
aware, virtually the whole of Christian theology; and it is better to 
thank him for having reopened some of these great vistas, than to carp 
at him for having failed to explore even further. 

It is a pity that a quite abnormally dense crop of misprints, large 
and small, has slipped through. 


The Pastoral Epistles, by B.S. Easton. Pp. x +237. London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1948: 10s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR Easton believes that the Pastoral Epistles were written 
between about A.D. 95 and 105, in the order 2 Timothy, Titus, 
1 Timothy, by an ardent admirer of St. Paul, whose admiration did 
not, however, rescue him from some ‘superlatively unpauline’ ideas. 
The ‘Timothy’ and ‘Titus’ addressed are therefore, of course, not the 
historical bearers of those names (in any case, the real Timothy could 
not possibly have needed such elementary instructions at the stage 
which would be implied); rather, they represent any of the Pastor’s 
contemporaries who occupied a comparable position. 

This raises the question of church order, and here Dr. Easton’s 
work is, perhaps, at its most interesting and controversial. When his 
several allusions are pieced together, the following theory seems to 
take shape. St. Paul himself did not institute an ordained ministry 
anywhere (although it is conceded on p. 148 that he may possibly 
have ordained Timothy in person): the reference in Phil. i. 1 to 
€rioxorrot and didKxovor is entirely untechnical; and the allusion in 
Acts xiv to the appointment of elders on the first missionary journey 
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is simply an anachronism, reflecting the later conditions obtaining 
when Acts was written. By that time the diaconate also had come into 
existence, and Acts vi points to its Palestinian origin. By the time 
of the Pastor, although ézicxozo: still meant the same people as the 
presbyters, yet in fact, though not in name, the episcopate proper 
had begun to emerge; and ‘Timothy’ and ‘Titus’ are meant to 
typify the office. But the office is still one to which the local presby- 
terate collectively ordains (the reference to Timothy’s ordination by 
St. Paul in 2 Tim. i. 6 is merely part of the pseudonymous pose; and 
1 Tim. v. 22 refers, as has often been suggested before, not to ordina- 
tion but to the restoration of a penitent); it is a still later step when 
bishops are ordained primarily by bishops, with the presbyters as mere 
coadjutors. As for the diaconate, it is a particularly important office, 
for the deacon, as almoner, is a trusted servant of the community, 
a pastor carrying individual responsibility—unlike the presbyter, who 
acts as one of a body and whose chief functions are leadership in 
worship and church government—preaching and teaching being volun- 
tary works of supererogation (1 Tim. v. 17). The diaconate, despite 
its Palestinian origin, is a distinctively Christian office, for although 
Judaism knew of ‘alms dispensers in charge of the alms-box’ it offers 
no exact precedent to this office. The presbyterate, on the other hand, 
was an obviously Jewish institution; and the author hazards the 
interesting guess that when ordination of bishops by bishops did 
become the regular practice, it may have originated in the recognition, 
evidenced in late Judaism, that a presbyter could ordain a presbyter. 
Germane to the topic of church order is also the valuable study of the 
position of widows (in the commentary on 1 Timothy). 

The writer simplifies the problem of the composition of these epistles 
(as against P. N. Harrison and Sir Robert Falconer, to whose works 
he acknowledges his indebtedness) by assuming substantial unity of 
authorship. The one or two fragments which he allows to be possibly 
pauline are, on that showing, simply incorporated at random. 

The basic theme is the guardianship of God’s revelation, as against 
the menace of gnostic myths and immorality. The Pastor is not 
a ceremonialist, nor is he a mystic; he knows nothing of the pauline 
sense of év Xpwor@, and completely misunderstands ‘justification’, 
‘faith’, and ‘law’. What he urges is a loyal adherence to tradition. 

These, in outline, are the salient features of a fresh approach to 
one of the most difficult problems of New Testament criticism; and 
outstanding merits are the use (for the first time, it is claimed, in 
a commentary on the Pastorals) of the Church Orders, especially 
Hippolytus and the Didascalia; the useful information from Strack- 
Billerbeck (and other sources for Judaism) and from Kittel’s Theo- 
logisches Worterbuch; and the very valuable 66 pages of word-studies. 
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Particularly noteworthy among these latter—besides the material on 
the Ministry—are the studies on ‘ Married only once’ (which is taken 
to apply to one who has not exercised the ‘ pauline’ licence to marry 
again after dissolving a pre-Christian marriage), and on ‘ Appearing’ 
and ‘ Saviour’ (these two, in reference to Christ, are a protest against 
the Emperor-cult). In a future edition one would like to see special 
studies of ‘law’ and of the mroi Adyo included, and the important 
comments on thanksgiving and blessing (pp. 141-3) perhaps moved 
from the commentary to this section. The new translation is always 
clear and often felicitous; and the way in which themes and words 
are linked up with the minimum of tiresome cross-referencing is ideal. 

My misgiving is whether the commentator has not over-simplified 
the problems. With regard to the Ministry, it would be neat and clear 
if one could accept the stages as outlined above—although there are 
many scholars who would be surprised that apostolic institution is 
ignored; but can one believe that the Acts is so blatantly anachro- 
nistic? Is it not, after all, more reasonable to discern a flexibility in 
St. Paul’s own methods ? 

Again, the book brings us no nearer to a solution of the dilemma 
presented by an ardent ‘paulinist’ with such random notions of 
St. Paul’s life and teaching, who is content to string together self- 
contradictory fragments and statements. To shelve the more elaborate 
source-analyses may be to evade the real problem. The order 
‘2 Timothy, Titus, 1 Timothy’ is supported by very flimsy evidence 
(‘primarily . . . the development of their treatment of church polity’, 
p- 17); and the suggested dating, based largely on the supposed 
dependence on an insecurely dated Acts, is doubly precarious. Inci- 
dentally, why is it assumed that if Eunice were a Christian, she could 
not have taught her son the Old Testament scriptures (pp. 11, 42, 
67, 68)? 

Some minor queries may be added. It requires a considerable faith 
to accept ‘Cretans are always liars; poisonous beasts, idle gluttons’ 
as preserving the original metre (p. 86)! Why is no consideration at 
all given to the possibility of translating owOyjcera 5€ dua Tis TEKVvO- 
yovias (1 Tim. ii. 15) by ‘but she shall be brought safely through her 
childbirth’? Is the summary of the pauline idea of ‘ righteousness’ 
on p. 220 really pauline? To speak of it as a gift ‘ bestowed ’, ‘imputed’ 
may be in accord with reformed tradition; but one suspects that, in 
fact, what the Apostle intended was a right relationship; and that can 
neither be bestowed nor imputed; it is simply created by forgiveness. 
Again, is it true that éd:carw$y in 1 Tim. iii. 16 is ‘used in a sense 
wholly unique in the N.T.’ (p. 221), in view of Luke vii. 35 («ai 
€dixanwOn 7 copia . . .), X. 29 (AéAwv Sixar@oa éavTdv), Xvi. 15 (0% 
Sixarodvres éavrovs) (and cf. John. xvi. 8-10)? And is €yw xdpw as ‘I 
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thank’ found, in the New Testament, only in 2 Tim. i. 3, 1 Tim. i. 
12 (p. 235), or is not Heb. xii. 28 a further instance? 

In general, this is hardly a satisfactory commentary for the non- 
technical student or for a present-day Pastor who is looking for 
immediate inspiration. But it furnishes a wealth of interesting and 
often quite new material for a student who is prepared to weigh 
and test. 

I have noted the following misprints: pp. 36, 40, 179, brackets not 
completed; p. 43, 1. 5, read ‘names’ for ‘name’; p. 72, I. 1, read 
‘ Eubulus’ for ‘ Eubolus’; p. 120, 1. 2, add —; p. 122, 1. 5, read ‘ sh*ma‘’ 
for ‘sh’ma‘’; p. 137, |. 6, defective inverted commas; p. 147, |. 26, 
read ‘ wives’’ for ‘ wives’; p. 153, 1. 26, read ‘ this is no’ for ‘ this no’; 
p- 169, |. 28, read ‘is’ for ‘in’; p. 171, last l., read rH for rH; p. 173, 
1, 3, read ‘in’ for ‘an’; p. 189, 1. 9, read ‘the word’ for ‘word’; ib. 
l. 25, read véors for veors; p. 199, l. 18, read éyxpdreca for éyxparesa; 
p- 201, l. 10, read ixavds for ixavos; p. 204, last 1., read mpais for 
mpais; p. 205, l. 3, read mpaiiraGia for zpairafia; p. 215, |. 22, close 
inverted commas; p. 220, |. 1, read ‘verse’ for ‘verb’. On p. 60, 
1. 10, (19) should be (20), and (19) in 1. 19, with the sentence which 
follows, should precede it. C. F. D. MouLe 


The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism, by W. F. FLemincton, M.A. 
Pp. x+ 160. London: S.P.C.K., 1948: 10s. 6d. 


Since the beginning of the present century the early history of baptism 
has been explored in many works representing a wide variety of views. 
This latest study, the fruit of extensive reading and scrupulous sifting 
of the evidence, comes at a time of keen popular interest in the subject. 
Much more conservative than many of its predecessors, it falls into 
three clearly defined sections. The first treats of the antecedents of 
Christian baptism, i.e. the baptism of John and the baptismal activity 
of Jesus. In the second Mr. Flemington reviews the New Testament 
witness to baptism, including the teaching of St. Paul. In the third 
he comes to grips with current ecclesiastical issues, such as the problem 
of the dominical authority for baptism, and of the legitimacy of the 
baptism of infants. If he cannot claim to have produced any new facts 
or surprising points of view, he deserves praise for the thorough way 
in which he has manipulated his material, as well as for the fairness 
with which he has argued his case. 

In Part I Mr. Flemington’s treatment of Jewish proselyte baptism 
follows familiar lines. He might have made his contention that the 
rite was in full swing in the opening years of the first century even 
more convincing had he availed himself of J. Jeremias’s valuable article 
in Z.N.T.W. xxviii, 1929, 312 ff. Unlike most students, he is unwilling 
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to regard the tebilah of proselytes as a wholly ceremonial ordinance, 
although it is doubtful whether he succeeds in showing that it was not. 
When he comes to examine John’s baptism, he summarizes fairly the 
arguments for and against connecting it with proselyte baptism, de- 
ciding that, in spite of certain striking differences, the link between 
them must be recognized. He stresses John’s character as a prophet, 
and is surely right in interpreting his activity as falling under the 
rubric of ‘prophetic symbolism’. Equally sensible are his remarks 
about the relation of Jesus Himself to baptism, although it is a pity 
that he has spared so few pages for such a difficult and controversial 
subject. The main point he makes, apart from his acceptance of the 
Johannine tradition that Jesus at one stage allowed His disciples to 
baptize, is that the story of Jesus’s baptism must be taken as deriving 
from the Lord Himself, and that it must therefore be assigned a con- 
spicuous place in any attempt to describe the antecedents of the 
Christian sacrament. He also finds, again rightly, great significance 
for the origins of baptism in the Lord’s saying ‘I have a baptism to 
be baptized with . . .’, Luke xii. 50. 

The most important chapter in Part II is that devoted to sorting 
out the evidence of Acts: it is also that about which opinions will be 
most divided. Here Mr. Flemington has to face the criticisms of Lake 
and Jackson on the one hand, and of J. Weiss on the other, who all 
agree that baptism was imported into Christianity from the Gentile 
environment. The crux of the matter is the baptism of Cornelius, on 
whom the Spirit seems to have been bestowed without any baptism 
with water. Mr. Flemington is ready—perhaps readier than he need 
be—to admit the strength of the critics’ case, but himself defends the 
view that baptism was part of the Church’s apparatus from the outset, 
and that cases like that of Cornelius were so exceptional that nothing 
can reasonably be built upon them. Baptism symbolized the gospel 
of the resurrection, and was a sacrament of realized eschatology. 

The rest of Part II consists of the painstaking, on the whole persuasive, 
exegesis of Pauline and other New Testament texts. Mr. Flemington 
rejects all attempts to connect baptism with the mystery cults, and 
claims that for St. Paul, as for the primitive Church in general, it was 
the kerygma in action. With this idea in mind he tackles in Part III 
the question how far the authority of Jesus lies behind the sacrament, 
finding his solution in the suggestion that baptism was viewed as the 
counterpart in the life of the believer of the baptism of Jesus Himself. 
The act of Jesus in submitting to baptism was a piece of prophetic 
symbolism. Moreover, since Jesus Himself apparently thought of His 
death and resurrection as a baptism, it was natural that the moment 
when the believer appropriated the salvation wrought for him in Christ 
should be signalized by an outward act of baptism. The argument in 
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this section is developed with skill and insight, and its conclusions 
merit careful consideration. 

In his final chapter Mr. Flemington applies his results to current 
controversies about infant baptism. His chief contention is that the 
Church’s practice has the advantage of bearing witness to the objective 
givenness of the Gospel. In an appendix he considers and criticizes 
the well-known views of Dr. Thornton and Dr. Dix on baptism and 
confirmation in the light of the New Testament evidence. His discus- 
sion serves to emphasize how direct is the impact of New Testament 
scholarship on the life of the contemporary Church. 

Altogether this is a valuable essay, all the more so because so much 
that has been written on baptism has been distinguished more for 
brilliance and ingenuity than for open-mindedness and sureness of 
judgement. These latter qualities Mr. Flemington possesses in a high 
degree, and they combine to make his book, for all its brevity, take 
rank as the best in English on its subject. J. N. D. Ketry 


Egypt from Alexander the Great to the Arab Conquest: A Study in 
the Diffusion and Decay of Hellenism, by H. Ipris Bett. Pp 176. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1948: 1os. net. 


As so much of the information about Egypt in the Graeco-Roman 
world comes from the papyri, Sir H. I. Bell uses his first chapter to 


give the kind of introduction to papyrology which would be useful to 
a general audience in understanding the main subject of the book. 
The second chapter contains a brief sketch of Alexander’s aims and 
achievement and an account of Egypt under the Ptolemies. In this 
period, which is of great interest and importance, we may notice, 
apart from the efficient exploitation of Egypt, the place of the native 
Egyptians in the new order, the appearance of the syncretistic cult of 
Sarapis, and the small part played by the Jews. The growing weakness 
of Egypt and the running down of the machinery of economic 
exploitation from the end of the third century B.c. are well depicted. 
By giving Alexandria her full importance in the picture Dr. Bell 
enables us to understand why when we write or say Egypt we often 
really mean Alexandria. During this period the Ptolemies, unlike the 
Seleucids, were never the enemies of Rome; but Dr. Bell rightly 
stresses, at the end of this chapter, the association of Cleopatra and, 
we may add, Alexandria with the Eastern opposition to Rome. 

In the third chapter the author describes the peculiar position of 
Egypt in the Imperial administration. Along with Africa it was to 
be the granary of Rome and a source of abundant revenue for the 
budget of the Empire. At first the annexation of Egypt brought with 
it an increase in efficiency and a revival of prosperity. Later, various 
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prefects like Tib. Julius Alexander the apostate Jew did their best to 
preserve or revive this efficiency and prosperity, but the system was 
thoroughly wrong. The Empire’s only concern with Egypt was to get 
as much as possible out of it. This the Egyptians knew and resented. 
We may find a trace of this resentment in the Acta Appiani (P. Yale 
Inv. 1536. col. ii). The administration might change in detail but 
its intention remained the same. This strengthened the Egyptian 
opposition to the Roman government. In the Alexandrians it showed 
itself in turbulence and a hostility to the Jews, the protégés of the 
Empire. The Copts, on whose labour the agriculture of Egypt de- 
pended, were disinclined to spend themselves for Rome and were 
ready at all times to join those who like themselves were ‘agin the 
government’. The economic decline in the third century showed 
itself as much in Egypt as elsewhere. The administration found 
increasing difficulty in raising the revenue, and attempts to transfer 
part of the responsibility of tax-collecting to local provincials often 
failed when both the means of payment and the sense of responsibility 
were lacking. In this period Christianity in Egypt tardily emerged 
into history. In the third century Coptic Christianity appears. 

In the fourth chapter we read of Byzantine Egypt. Although after 
A.D. 325 the Empire was almost always officially Christian, Christian 
Egypt was more and more alienated from Hellenism and Imperial 
Christianity. The Empire was powerless to change this condition or 
to control it. Outside Alexandria Greek became increasingly a foreign 
language. The Coptic Christians rejected it in favour of their own 
tongue and, while their new faith enabled this ancient people to create 
the various forms of monasticism, it also furnished them with theo- 
logical reasons why they should never be at one with their rulers. 
Thus by A.D. 600 Egypt with little exception was already lost to the 
Graeco-Roman world and the Persian and Arab conquests of the 
seventh century merely translated this fact into political terms. 

The notes to the text, placed not at the foot of the page but 
immediately after Chapter IV, give additional details, indicate original 
authorities, and provide references to modern works. They are followed 
by a bibliography proper, in five sections. First comes a general 
bibliography dealing with the whole Graeco-Roman period and 
next the separate bibliography for each chapter. Of these the 
papyrological bibliography to Chapter I is the most extensive and 
probably the most useful. In it the list of editions of Greek papyri 
and ostraca contains nearly all the important publications of texts. 

A few comments and addenda may now be given. Some of them 
arise from the interest that the book excites. A few give information 
which was not available until after the book was finished. Others add 
details of use to Biblical and Patristic scholars. 
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Errors are very few. At the last line but one of note 20, p. 143, 
Giallani should be Giabbani. The description, Journal of Papyrology, 
(note 16, p. 136) anticipates a change that has not yet been made. 
The title of the periodical is still Journal of Furistic Papyrology, but it 
is intended to widen the province of the Journal and to omit Juristic 
from its title. I owe this information to Sir H. I. Bell himself. The 
defeat of Licinius is now usually put in 324 rather than 323 (p. 105). 

One or two books probably appeared too late for inclusion in the 
bibliographies. The Merton Papyri, Bell and Roberts, 1948, is a 
handsome volume which gives instructive facsimiles of the papyri in- 
cluded in it. Of these no. 2, the only theological papyrus, gives the 
Merton fragments, containing parts of Isaiah belonging to the same 
papyrus as P. Chester Beatty VII (965). Particularly interesting are 
the Coptic glosses in the margins of this manuscript which can be 
easily studied in the facsimiles. They were added about the middle 
of the third century by a corrector who worked on the manuscript not 
long after it was written c. A.D. 200-50. 

At last W. Schubart, Die Papyri der Universitatsbibliothek Erlangen, 
1942, mentioned by Bell, p. 154, as inaccessible, is available in some 
libraries of this country. In it papyrus no. 1, a leaf of the fourth to 
fifth century, contains Gen. xli. 48-57 in a text like E and 962 (P. 
Chester Beatty). Papyrus no. 2, not earlier than the sixth century, is 
liturgical but cannot be placed in the extant liturgies. No. 13, saec. 
vii, may be a Christian literary text. 

H. Gerstinger, Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der National- 
bibliothek in Wien, iv, 1946, contains only Biblical and Christian 
papyri. A list of contents will be found in the Revue des études grecques, 
Ixi. 223-5. No. 4, Lev. viii. 14 f., 1749, saec. vi, gives a Greek version 
which departs considerably from the LXX. No. 30, saec. v, gives Dan. 
iii. 23-5 according to the LXX. This is the second papyrus to give 
us part of the LXX Daniel, the first being 967-8 (P. Chester Beatty 
IX-X, now known to be one codex), which is extant for part of Dan. 
iii. 72—viii. 27. No. 36, saec. vi, gives John viii. 51-3, ix. 5-8 with two 
striking variants. No. 41, saec. v—-vi, extant for Acts vii. 6-10, 13-18, 
has some minor agreements with the Western text. No. 43, saec. iv, 
containing Rom. v. 16-vi. 4, has peculiar readings. Nos. 61, 62, saec. 
iv or v, seem to contain fragments of Origen on Genesis, and nos. 
55-9 small unidentified exegetical fragments. 

Milne, The Catalogue of Literary Papyri in the British Museum, 1927, 
is referred to at p. 150 but not in its place in the list of papyrus pub- 
lications in the bibliography. Likewise the Chester Beatty Papyri are 
referred to at pp. 17-18, 136 (note 8) but are nowhere listed. D. L. 
Page, Greek Literary Papyri I Poetry Selected and Translated (The 
Loeb Classical Library), does not seem to be mentioned. 
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On the ancient book there is, in addition to Birt’s earlier work, his 
Kritik und Hermeneutik, Abriss des antiken Buchwesens, 1913, in von 
Miiller’s Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft. Prof. C.C. McCown in 
H.T.R. xxxiv (1941), 219-50, Codex and Roll in the New Testament, 
has an interesting discussion. The early history of the codex in the 
Graeco-Roman world still has its problems about which we are likely 
to hear more. We cannot, however, hope to explain the ending of 
Mark at xvi. 8 from the nature of either form of book. In addition to 
the Heidelberger Kontrdrindex we now have C. D. Buck and W. 
Petersen, A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and Adjectives (no date, 
probably 1947). At p. 160 § 4 it might be indicated that only Vol. I, 
part i of Palmer’s Grammar was published in 1946. In addition to 
Knipfing’s article on Libelli (p. 145, note 40) there are Bludau, Die 
Agyptischen Libelli und die Christenverfolgung des Kaisers Decius, 1931, 
and J. Schwartz, ‘ Une déclaration de sacrifice du temps de Déce’, in 
Rev. biblique, liv (1947), 365-9. 

Sir H. I. Bell’s book reminds us of tools which should enable us to 
become better acquainted with at least those papyri which concern 
ancient Christianity. As long as they continued, the annual biblio- 
graphies in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology were most serviceable 
on the Bible and Patristics. At present those by Prof. M. Hombert in 
the Revue des études grecques are probably the best. Can Sir H. I. 
Bell be persuaded to put us all more in his debt by giving us another 
tool, a good introduction to papyrology in English? 

It would be ungracious to make this suggestion without acknowledg- 
ing that in the book under review we already have a sure guide to 
Egypt from the time of Alexander to the Arab Conquest. It is easy 
and interesting reading and can be finished at one sitting. This is 
possible not because of any lack of substance, but thanks to a combi- 
nation of clarity and conciseness which prevents us from being 
overwhelmed with the amount of information given. Where points 
on which scholars disagree have to be discussed they are judiciously 
handled. We have received another example of that scholarly tradition 
so long and so well maintained by the author. 

G. D. KILPATRICK 


Origéne, by JEAN DANIELOU. Pp. 310. (Le Génie du Christianisme: 
Collection publiée sous la direction de Frangois Mauriac.) Paris: 
La Table Ronde, 1948. 


Tus book deserves a warm welcome as an attempt to set forth an 
estimate of Origen’s thought and personality which does justice to the 
various sides of his work. Recent studies have tended to concentrate 
upon one particular side of the man to the neglect of other aspects of 
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his personality. From Hal Koch of Copenhagen we have had a bril- 
liant study of his relation to Platonism; from Walther Vélker of Mainz 
a magistral analysis of his piety and influence on monasticism and 
mystical theology. R. Cadiou has studied his relation to Neoplatonism. 
In the present work Pére Daniélou describes his aim as follows: ‘Ce 
que nous avons voulu dans ce livre, et c’est son premier caractére, ¢’a 
été de montrer en Origéne les divers ordres de grandeur sans chercher 
a les réduire l’un 4 l’autre.’ This task is well done, and the resultant 
portrait has the merit of giving an adequate picture of the man asa whole. 

In the first book, as against those who have recognized in Origen 
only a loose attachment to ecclesiastical dogmas and traditions, Pére 
Daniélou finds in Origen one who is first and foremost a man of the 
Church. After a sketch of his life we are given an account of ‘ Origene 
et le milieu chrétien’. The exegetical works are particularly rich in 
information concerning the Christian community, and Pére Daniélou 
is able to put to good use the material assembled by Harnack in his 
Der kirchengeschichtliche Ertrag der exegetischen Arbeiten des Origenes 
(1919). There are short sections on Origen’s sacramental theology, on 
the general philosophical background of the age, and on the apologetic 
of the Contra Celsum. The weakest part of this is that which deals 
with ‘la pénitence’ (pp. 80-3).' It seems that here no allowance is 
made for the baffling ambiguity of Origen’s language. It is a highly 
delicate matter to determine whether, when we meet in his writings the 
word sacerdos, he is referring to the ordained presbyter or to the 
spiritual man. One example must suffice. In Hom. in Num. x. 1 
Origen writes (according to Rufinus’s translation); ‘Qui meliores sunt 
inferiorum semper culpas et peccata suscipiunt. Sic enim et Apostolus 
dicit: ‘vos qui firmiores estis imbecillitates infirmorum sustinete.” 
Istrahelita si peccet, id est laicus, ipse suum non potest auferre pec- 
catum, sed requirit levitam, indiget sacerdote, immo potius et adhuc 
horum aliquid eminentius quaerit; pontifice opus est ut peccatorum 
remissionem possit accipere.’ There is nothing to show that the 
meliores are ordained clergymen. But who is the pontifex needed for 
the remission of sins? Pére Daniélou has no doubts: ‘On ne peut 
étre plus clair dans l’affirmation de fautes légéres remises par l’absolu- 
tion sacerdotale.’ But to read on in Origen is to learn that the pontifex 
is interpreted as Christ. Pére Daniélou’s translation of the above 
passage is of interest : ‘ Le laique ne peut pas faire disparaitre lui-méme 
son péché, il lui faut le prétre ou méme quelqu’un de plus haut; il a 
besoin du pontife pour obtenir la rémission des péchés.’ We are re- 
minded that this book is published with Jmprimatur. 


* Pére Daniélou appeals to Galtier, L’Eglise et la rémission des péchés aux 
premiers siécles (1932), criticized by W. Telfer in the Fournal, vol. xxxv, no. 137 
(Jan. 1934), p. 83 f. 
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The second book is concerned with Origen and the Bible, with the 
Hexapla, and with typological interpretation. Pére Daniélou is anxious 
to distinguish between typology, which he regards as a legitimate 
method of interpreting scripture, and allegory of the Philonic type. 
This section is well worked out, but it is difficult to allow the validity 
of any clear distinction between the two methods of interpretation. 

In the third book we are given a competent general outline of 
Origen’s theological system. The book is intended, it seems, for the 
educated general reader and not primarily for the trained theologian, 
so that many of the more controversial problems here are properly left 
on one side. But it is a pity that there is no treatment of Origen’s 
conception of the resurrection of the body, a doctrine in which he may 
fairly be claimed to have understood St. Paul more correctly than 
most of the other early Fathers. 

The fourth book gives a brief account of ‘la mystique d’Origéne’, 
the main lines of which follow the researches of Volker. Pére Daniélou, 
however, rightly dissents from the opinion that Origen believed in the 
soul’s ultimate absorption into God and in the experience of ‘ecstasy’. 
And he hits the nail on the head when he says on p. 288: ‘Si la 
théologie spirituelle d’Origéne a rencontré un tel écho dans 1l’4me 
chrétienne, c’est qu’elle est d’abord biblique.’ 

In matters of detail this book needs some tidying up. There is no 
allusion in Hom. in Exod. xiii. 3 to receiving the eucharistic bread in 
the right hand, as we are told on pp. 75 and 77. The Commentary 
on St. John is quoted sometimes by the chapter numbers of Brooke 
and Preuschen, sometimes by the numeration of Delarue (e.g. pp. 68, 
77); consistency would be desirable. The titles of modern books are 
not always quite correctly cited, and that of Vélker is spelt incorrectly 
throughout (Pére Daniélou is at least consistent in this respect). The 
translation of Eusebius, H.E. vi. 16. 1-4 (Daniélou omits the number 
of the book, p. 140, as also in the reference to Cicero on p. 121), needs 
correcting by the remarks of P. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, p. 161. 
H. B. Swete is criticized on p. 142 without any reference to his writings, 
and on the next page Harnack is similarly treated. It is hardly fair to 
Professor Einar Molland’s view of Origen to speak of him as ‘ niant 
son eschatologie’ (p. 201), at least so far as his opinion is set forth in 
The Conception of the Gospel in the Alexandrian Theology, pp. 155 ff. 
On p. 223, l. 19, the reference should be Hom. Jos. xxiii. 3. 

H. CHADWICK 


The Beginnings of Western Christendom, by L. E. ELLiott-BINns. 
Pp. 412. London and Redhill: Lutterworth Press, 1948: 25s. 


Tue background, development, and organization of the Early Church 
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have been the subject of countless books, ranging from general intro- 
ductions to specialized monographs. The author of this study, which 
treats of the period to the death of Constantine, began by trying to 
discover what light is thrown by early inscriptions on the Petrine claim 
of the Roman see and on the origins of the Western Church. Through- 
out the book he refers to the standard works of De Rossi, Marucchi, 
and Styger, to Syxtus, Diehl, and the Corp. Inscrip. Lat.; he has also 
made good use of the collections of Le Blant, Hiibner, and Ughelli, 
as well as of numerous articles in periodicals and such authorities as 
Mesnage on North Africa and Kraus on the Rhineland. Dr. Binns, 
however, has not entirely avoided writing a general outline of the story 
of the beginnings of Western Christendom, such as is already available 
elsewhere. Some discussion of the general history of the period was 
indispensable, yet one wonders why he should devote three whole 
chapters to a résumé of extant early Christian literature. Nor has he 
confined himself, either here or elsewhere, to the West. Moreover, 
there are some curious slips and omissions. There is no reference, so 
far as I can discover, to the Sator formula which provides evidence 
that there was probably a minority of Latin-speaking converts at Rome, 
familiar with the term Paternoster, as early as A.D. 64 (cf. D. Atkinson 
in the fohn Rylands Bulletin, Oct. 1938). No doubt Jews were less 
numerous in the West than in the East, though Juster computed that 
the Jews of Rome numbered some tens of thousands, but this does not 
account for ‘the fact that the Old Testament was not translated into 
Latin’ (p. 73). There was never the same attempt at a synthesis 
between Jewish and Roman thought as there was between Jewish and 
Greek thought in Egypt. Rome was regarded by the Jews as impious 
and sinful. Dr. Binns refers to the antagonism of Judaism to the 
growing hellenization revealed in Orac. Sib. iii. 553, but omits to refer 
to the identification of Rome with Babylon in Orac. Sib. v. 159 (cf. 
Gen. R. xliv. 20, Can. R. ii. 12 et al.). In his account of the Church 
Orders he gives all the credit for the identification of the Apostolic 
Tradition of Hippolytus to Eduard von der Goltz and Edward [sic] 
Schwartz, and omits all mention of Connolly’s independent conclusion 
(p. 249). There is no reference to Kirk’s Apostolic Ministry and no 
discussion of the Apostolate in the chapter on ‘The Church and the 
Ministry’. The passage in the Western text D about the man working 
on the Sabbath occurs, of course, at Luke vi. 5 and not at Luke xxii. 
53 as stated on p. 221. These are serious faults, but the author 
atones for them by giving us a profusion of bibliographical references 
in the footnotes, which greatly enhance the value of the book. It does 
not propound any original theory, yet it brings together in convenient 
form a vast amount of information and provides a useful supplement 
to the standard histories of the Early Church. C. W. DuGMorE 
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L’ Apologie de Quadratus conservée sous le titre d’Epitre 4 Diognéte, by 
PauL ANDRIESSEN, O.S.B., reprinted from Recherches de Théologie 
ancienne et médiévale, Louvain, 1946-7 (summary in English in 
Vigiliae Christianae, i. 129-36). 

Tue problem of the so-called Epistle to Diognetus has exercised the 

ingenuity of many. The solution now proposed by Dom Paul 

Andriessen is fascinating. If it can be made decisive it will invest the 

‘Epistle’ with quite singular importance in early Christian history. 
The key to this solution lies in the marginal notes of the (destroyed) 

thirteenth-century Strassburg manuscript of the ‘Epistle’, which in- 

dicated that the text of the archetype was broken at two points. At 
the first of these, the break in sequence of ideas is so inconspicuous 
that, in the editions, it lies between verses 6 and 7 of c. vii. The second 
break is so clearly marked that cc. xi and xii have been supposed to 
belong to a different work. Accordingly the first lacuna has been 
assumed to be short and the second long. But the scribe attributes 
the loss of text to the antiquity of the archetype. If the loss had 
occurred through the two leaves of one folio falling out of the ex- 
emplar, the lacunae would represent passages of equal length. Dom 
Paul is therefore justified in putting the question whether the first 
lacuna may not cover a considerable loss of text. Picking out points 
in the surviving text that seem to call for support, which is not now 
forthcoming, from the context, Dom Paul finds that the lost text must 
have told how the divine Logos, in his recent historical wapovoia, 
preved his power and philanthropy by the nature and permanence of 
his miracles, in contrast with the tepareia rv yornrwv. This theme is 
exactly that of the citation from the Apology of Quadratus in Eusebius, 

H.E. iv. 3. It is also found in Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, where it is 

followed by the argument from the present moral invincibility of the 

Church. It is precisely this argument that meets us in the resumed 

text of the ‘ Epistle’ (vii. 7-9) without anything in the preceding verses 

to lead up to it. Furthermore, the Eusebius citation corresponds both 
in choice of words and prose rhythm with the ‘ Epistle’, in which, as 
is well known, they are of unusual refinement. Thus the citation from 

Quadratus, which has been taken as telling against the identification 

of the ‘Epistle’ with the Apology of Quadratus, changes sides and 

proves to favour the identification. Moreover, when the identification 
is accepted it presents us with an argument of singular clarity and force 
for the historicity of the entry of the divine Logos into the world, 
while the resemblance of the theme of the ‘Epistle’ to St. Paul’s 
speech on Areopagus is enhanced. 

But, even if the weight of such considerations be granted, why 
should Quadratus address his apology to anyone but the Emperor? 
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To this Dom Paul replies with a counter-question. Why should not 
Diognetus be one of Hadrian’s familiar appellations? There is nothing 
in the Meditations which proves the private status of the Diognetus 
to whom Marcus acknowledges debt, but rather the contrary. True, 
he names Hadrian, in contexts that refer to his action as Emperor, 
where the use of an intimate name would be out of place. But if 
Diognetus be not Hadrian, how strange that Marcus should omit 
Hadrian from the list of his spiritual benefactors! So the author 
argues, and many will feel that the argument remains precarious. If 
unequivocal evidence is forthcoming that Hadrian was called Diognetus, 
it would make all the difference. As it is, Dom Paul adduces corrobora- 
tive considerations, such as the entry in the Bedan Martyrology under 
St. Quadratus: ‘Hic firmavit ut nulla esca a Christianis repudiaretur 
quae rationalis et humana est’, in its agreement with c. iv. 1, 2 of the 
‘Epistle’. It seems likely that the Apology of Quadratus remained 
known in literary circles until the ninth or tenth century, and so 
vigilance might well discover further evidence making Dom Paul’s 
argument decisive. He calls attention to an interesting feature of 
primitive Christology, viz. that the early Church strove to prove, not 
that Jesus was divine, but that divine epiphany had taken place in Jesus. 
It is an attractive picture which, as a result of his identification, he 
conjures up. Quadratus, aged hearer of the apostles and successor to 
their missionary office, who had come to the aid of the church of 
Athens when it was shattered by local persecution and the bishop 
Publius had been martyred, stands with a group of Christians in the 
Emperor’s presence and delivers his address to ‘ Diognetus’. Hadrian 
was fresh from initiation at Eleusis. Easter, A.D. 126, was at hand. 
The apologist, as he commended the new faith, worked up to his 
conclusion in an invitation, comprehensible enough to intrigue his 
august hearer, to seek another initiation, of better promise. In this 
light, cc. xi and xii, similar in vocabulary and rhythm to the earlier 
chapters, are seen to form an appropriate climax to them. In short, 
Dom Paul believes St. Jerome’s words that Quadratus, by his apology, 
gained respite from persecution for his Athenian flock. The case which 
is thus put forward is strong enough to challenge attention. It may 
avail to avert the omission of cc. xi and xii from future editions of the 
‘Epistle’. It claims our recognition of the possibility that the lacuna 
in c. vii may represent a considerable loss of text. And it may rightly 
suggest a number of notes indicating mystery-allusions in the text of 
the ‘ Epistle’. W. TELFER 


Essai sur Théodore de Mopsueste, by ROBERT DEVREESSE. Pp. vii + 439- 
(Studi e Testi 141), Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1948. 
Our first-hand acquaintance with the thought of Theodore of 
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Mopsuestia has been greatly enlarged in recent years by several 
notable rediscoveries of his works; of these the most remarkable 
have been Dr. Mingana’s publication of the complete Syriac text of 
the Catecheses (Woodbrooke Studies, 5 & 6, 1932-3), and Dr. Devreesse’s 
edition of a large part of the Commentary on the Psalms in an earlier 
volume (1939) of Studi e Testi. These developments have been ac- 
companied by a renewed appreciation of Theodore of Mopsuestia as 
a theologian and exegete; the verdict of modern scholarship repre- 
sents, to an increasing extent, a revision of the biased judgement of 
the Fifth General Council and the gradual rehabilitation of the repu- 
tation of the teacher whom Facundus of Hermiane described as one 
of the ‘columnae veritatis et propugnatores pietatis’. 

The same author who furnished us with the text of the Commentary 
on the Psalms has now given us an appreciation of ‘Theodore, the fruit 
of many years of study in which full weight has been accorded to the 
recent discoveries; fragments and notices of his writings have been 
assiduously collected; and an admirable reconstruction has been at- 
tempted of his dogmatic system and his biblical exegesis. To this 
essay, impartial and scholarly in its investigation of the data and 
sympathetic towards Theodore in its conclusions, the writer has added 
an important new contribution to our knowledge of Theodore’s work, 
an edition of the fragments of his Commentary on St. Fohn as a col- 
lected whole. 

An informative survey of all that can be gathered about the nature 
and content of Theodore’s exegetical and dogmatic works is followed 
by an interesting appreciation of his qualities as an exegete. In this 
section we find a valuable reconstruction of the outline of the Com- 
mentary on Genesis, which has been recovered from John Philoponus’ 
De Opificio Mundi, the catenae of Nicephorus and the MSS. Barb. gr. 
569 and Coislin. 113, and the fragments employed by Procopius of 
Gaza, and those which, surviving in Syriac, were edited by Sachau. 
The summary outline which is afforded here is sufficient to call at- 
tention to the originality of Theodore’s exegesis as shown, for example, 
in the emphasis laid on man’s pinors of the Creator in his capacity 
for productive work, the analogy of the soul’s Adyos and {w7 with the 
Logos and Spirit of God, and, in striking contrast with the mystical 
interpretation of Gen. iii. 21 to be found in Origen and Gregory of 
Nyssa, his preoccupation with the ‘ plain man’s’ question whether the 
“coats of skin’ were made from animals’ hide, specially created for 
the occasion, or, as he concludes, fashioned from the bark of trees. 
It also enables us to measure the width of the gulf which divides his 
essentially ‘scriptural’ handling of the Creation narrative from the 
quasi-scientific treatment of it by Basil and other writers of hexemeral 
literature. In this connexion an interesting theory is advanced that 
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the remarkably unscientific cosmology of Cosmas Indicopleustes is 
founded upon Theodore’s typology of the Tabernacle and its furnish- 
ings. 

The study which Dr. Devreesse makes of Theodore’s exegesis (calling 
attention, inter alia, to his literalism, his essays in literary criticism, 
his curious theory of €vaAAay?) mpoowzov (interchange of speaker in 
the ‘I’ passages) in the Psalter, and his tendency to restrict the appli- 
cation of its prophecies to the period ending with the Maccabees) is 
of particular interest as a commentary on the recent studies of the 
exegetical methods of Antioch and Alexandria by de Lubac and Guillet 
(RSR., 1947). 

His exegesis is well illustrated also in the text of the Commentary 
on St. Fohn, a collection of fragments, many of which appear in the 
catenae under other names. The sources are listed as a group of three 
manuscript catenae now at Rome, the catenae of Corderius and 
Cramer, a so-called commentary of Peter of Laodicea, and the catena 
in the Valicellan MS. E. 40. The task of collection and identification 
has been facilitated by Vosté’s publication of a Syriac version of the 
Commentary (Corpus Script. Chr. Orient., Louvain, 1940). The re- 
lationship, however, between the Greek fragments and the Syriac 
text presents a problem for which the author suggests the hypothesis 
of two editions, and one may hope that his intention of producing a 
full parallel translation of the latter may yet be fulfilled. In the 
meantime a useful apparatus has been provided. 

The reader now has the opportunity to compare the treatment 
accorded to the Fourth Gospel by Chrysostom, Theodore (allowing 
for the fact that his work, being a collection of excerpts, is disjointed) 
and Cyril. Only one or two instances of the difference between the 
two last can be mentioned here. On John i. 3 f. Theodore follows 
Chrysostom and rejects as evm$es the punctuation and interpretation 
favoured by Cyril. In his comment on ii. 4—5 he again attacks the 
exegesis to be found in Cyril. His explanation of the symbolism of 
Baptism (iii. 4-8) recalls Chrysostom and stands in sharp contrast 
with Cyril’s theory of the peraorotyeiwors of the water into Belay twa 
dvvayv. His literalism is apparent in the difference between his 
treatment of v. 2 and Cyril’s Oewpia mvevparixy on that passage. At 
times this tendency leads him into a rather ludicrous naiveté, e.g. on 
xv. 14 f. (odd€ yap 6 So0dA0s ayvoet mavTws Ta Tapa 700 Kupiou yivdpeva, 
GAX’ éotw ore Kai oldev eav 7} edvous) and on xviii. 23-7. When he does 
afford a ‘spiritual’ interpretation of a passage, his comment is some- 
times interestingly different from Cyril’s (e.g. on ix. 6). This Com- 
mentary is more illustrative of his exegesis than of his Trinitarian or 
Christological teaching, but there are a few valuable doctrinal passages 
such as the comments on x. 14-15 (p. 352), x. 18 (p. 354), xi. 41-2 
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(p. 367), xii. 41 (p. 377), xiv. 10 (p. 390), xvi. 23-4 (p. 401), xvi. 27-8 
(p. 403), Xvii. 11 (p. 406), and xx. 175 (p. 416). 

The chapters on Theodore’s doctrine and the history of his con- 
demnation contain less fresh material, but they are clearly set out and 
well documented. Interesting questions are raised by the remarks on 
Cyril’s Epistles 67 and 69 (p. 155 f.), and good reasons are adduced 
for the view that the extracts from Theodore condemned in 553 had 
been heavily interpolated. 

The format and printing follow the high standard of this series. 
Only very minor misprints have been noticed in the numbering of 
footnotes on p. 128, and the omission of breathings on pp. 247. 16 
and 346. 12. A fuller Greek index to this considerable body of new 
material would have been an added convenience. 

G. W. H. Lampe 


Essai sur le Style et la Langue de Pélage, suivi du traité inédit, De 
Induratione cordis Pharaonis (texte communiqué par Dom G. 
Morin), par GEORGES DE PLINVAL. Pp. 214. Fribourg en Suisse: 
Librairie de l’Université, 1947. 

MONSIEUR DE PLINVAL, one of the most enthusiastic students of 

Pelagius in our day, is probably best known for his Pélage, ses écrits, 

sa vie et sa réforme, published in 1943 and noticed by Dr. Telfer 


in ¥.7.S., no. 177-8. To that work the present is in some sense 
a supplement, but it is more than that, for it contains an anecdoton 
which Dom Morin discovered and at one time hoped to publish. 

To establish an authentic list of works by Pelagius is a matter of 
very considerable difficulty. The name of de Plinval is associated 
with the ascription to Pelagius of a large list of works or fragments, 
twenty-six of which he regards as certainly authentic, while six are of 
uncertain authenticity. Most of these works were otherwise ascribed 
in ancient times or anonymous, and most of them have not yet been 
critically edited. Perhaps it would have been better to defer the 
present investigation until this editorial work had been thoroughly 
accomplished. For instance, the Letter to Demetrias is so extensively 
preserved under various names that I am surprised it has not been 
the subject of a special edition ere now. 

The first half of the book comprises a bibliography, list of Pelagian 
writings, introduction, followed by three chapters on Pelagius’ general 
characteristics as author, his style, and his language and grammar, 
respectively ; the second half contains the edition of the De Indura- 
tione with introduction, translation into French, critical apparatus, 
and the appropriate indexes. 

All the first part is firsthand work and most readable. The lists of 
words, for example, will be very welcome to lexicographers. 
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The De Induratione cordis Pharaonis, cited by Hincmar of Reims 
in the ninth century, was discovered, as has been said, by Dom Ger- 
main Morin (+1946) in 1903 in six manuscripts, the oldest at Metz 
(saec. xi), the next oldest at Eton (saec. xi-xii; formerly of Peter- 
borough Abbey), and the others also in England (saec. xv), with the 
exception of a Barberini Vatican MS. (saec. xv). The present edition 
would not be claimed as absolutely final. The work is without ques- 
tion of Pelagius’ date, and it does not seem impossible that it was 
written by him. It is, in fact, a production of real merit. 

Greater care might have been exercised in giving biblical references ; 
thus on p. 145, Acts xv. 20 should have been cited. A. SOUTER 


Essai sur la Chronologie de I’'CEuvre de Saint Paulin de Nole, par 
Pierre Fasre, Professeur 4 l'Université de Strasbourg. Publica- 
tions de la Faculté des Lettres. Fasc. 109 (Société d’Edition Les 
Belles Lettres). Paris: 1948. 


Tuis excellent study by Professor Fabre puts on a firm basis, once 
and for all, the chronology of the works, in prose and verse, of St. 
Paulinus of Nola, that most attractive of figures in an age which num- 
bered among its great men and writers Augustine and Jerome, Nicetas 
of Remesiana and Sulpicius Severus. In the eyes of Baudrillart, one 
of his best biographers, he appears as a model of Christian perfection, 
unshaken in his Catholic orthodoxy and wonderful in his charity, as 
truly French in his qualities of good sense, delicacy, and the order and 
clarity displayed in his life and opinions, as was his fellow countryman 
St. Martin in his own practical goodness and humanity. Our own great 
religious poet, Henry Vaughan, whom Dr. Bigg described as the 
‘spiritual brother’ of Paulinus, wrote a life of the Bishop of Nola under 
the title ‘ Primitive Holiness, set forth in the Life of blessed Paulinus. 
Collected out of his own Works, and other Primitive Authors by Henry 
Vaughan, Silurist’. It is actually a ‘free translation and adaptation’ (to 
use Dr. Hutchinson’s words) of Rosweyde’s life of Paulinus published 
in 1622. Paulinus, of course, attracted also the attention of the learned 
Tillemont. Professor Fabre does not seem to be aware of Dr. Bigg’s 
essay on Paulinus in his Wayside Sketches in Ecclesiastical History, but 
he gives a full and valuable bibliography. A study such as Professor 
Fabre’s is not light reading, because his main concern is to establish 
by detailed discussion the chronology of the writings of Paulinus, but 
the patient reader will be rewarded by many discriminating observa- 
tions and obiter dicta of which he will wish to take note. The Faculty 
of Letters of Strasbourg University is to be congratulated upon this 
addition to its publications. 
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The Eucharistic Hymns of fohn and Charles Wesley, by J. ERNEST 
RaTTENBURY. London: The Epworth Press: 1948. 15s. 


THE late Bernard Manning in his book on The Hymns of Wesley and 
Watts, speaking of the Collection of Hymns for the Use of the People 
called Methodists, declared that ‘this little book—some 750 hymns— 
ranks in Christian literature with the Psalms, the Book of Common 
Prayer, the Canon of the Mass. In its own way, it is perfect, unap- 
proachable, elemental in its perfection. You cannot alter it except to 
mar it; it is a work of supreme devotional art by a religious genius.’ 
He was reading a paper to the University Methodist Society in Cam- 
bridge, and he would readily have admitted that he had allowed his 
enthusiasm to some extent to run away with his judgement. Dr. 
Rattenbury’s examination of the Eucharistic hymns of John and 
Charles Wesley is more critical and he writes for the guidance of 
Methodists who, not merely under the influence of the Methodist 
Sacramental Fellowship, wish to know about the Eucharistic teaching 
of the Wesleys on sacrament and sacrifice. The original text of the 
Eucharistic hymns is given along with an extract from Dr. Brevint’s 
Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice, which had such a strong influence 
on both of the brothers. The hymns and the extract were printed 
together and issued at Bristol in 1745 under the title Hymns on the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Dr. Rattenbury is much concerned to deal with ‘ Anglo-Catholic 
contentions’ from 1871 onwards that John Wesley was a ‘ High Church- 
man’ who held ‘ High-Church doctrines on this Sacrament’. He deals 
also in an interesting chapter with ‘the Eucharist and modern 
Methodism’, explaining the historical reasons for the decline of 
sacramentalism among Methodists which began very early. His book 
will be read with respect and sympathy by many who are not mem- 
bers of the Methodist communion. 

The reference to Mithraism on p. 110 is misleading and unfortunate. 

On p. 154 and in the index Dr. Lietzmann appears as Leitzmann. 

F. J. E. Rasy 


Recherches sur les Ecrits d’Eustathe d’ Antioche, avec une édition nouvelle 
des fragments dogmatiques et exégétiques, by M. SPANNEUT. Mémoires 
et Travaux des Facultés Catholiques de Lille, Fasc. 55. Lille: 1948. 


As M. Spanneut recognizes, the fate which overtook the writings of 
Eustathius must be ascribed to the conflicts which his excommunica- 
tion bequeathed to the Church at Antioch. The one complete work 
which survives, the De Engastrimytho, is an interesting critique of 
Origen’s allegorism, but it reveals little of the range or extent of its 
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author’s theological interests. For these we must turn to the frag- 
ments collected by Gallandi, and brought into contemporary dogmen- 
geschichtliche discussion by Friedrich Loofs and Dr. R. V. Sellers. It 
is true that as long ago as 1905 Dr. F. Cavallera sought to overhaul 
the literary remains of Eustathius. But with the pardonable partiality 
of an editor to his princeps Cavallera attempted the impossible in 
ascribing to Eustathius the Homily on Lazarus, and with the dis- 
crediting of this thesis his collection of the fragments has perhaps 
received less than its due. 

The time was clearly ripe for a thorough re-examination of the 
literary material. It may be said at once that M. Spanneut has dis- 
charged the task with such competence and apparent facility that the 
first question which arises is why it was not attempted before. The 
ground is traversed twice, by different methods. First, the references 
to Eustathius’ literary work in later authors are collected, arranged in 
historical order, and discussed, then the evidence for the various 
treatises which have been ascribed, rightly or wrongly, to Eustathius 
by subsequent writers from his time to our own is examined afresh. 
These two surveys make up the main body of the work. By a 
coincidence each list consists of 28 items. An edition of the surviving 
fragments follows, arranged according to the lost Eustathian works 
and provided with a fresh running enumeration (g2 items in all). The 
book concludes with a full and valuable ‘index vocabulorum’ of the 
Greek words, followed by another of the Latin words. 

Apart from the de Engastrimytho, of which separate critical editions 
by A. Jahn (1886) and E. Klostermann (1912) are extant (though not 
beyond improvement; cf. the corrections to engast. 21 on p. 59 on 
the basis of Coisl. gr. 276), all the fragments of the Eustathian corpus 
with any claim to genuineness are included. For the most part 
M. Spanneut does not go behind already printed texts. A serious 
hindrance to work on Eustathius is the want of a satisfactory text of 
Theodoret’s Eranistes. This provides the earliest and largest collection 
of Eustathian fragments, and it is regrettable that the absence of good 
manuscripts in western Europe makes it difficult to remedy the 
situation in present conditions, the three primary authorities being 
the Athos MSS. Doch. 40, Iveron 379, and Iveron 387. Another 
obstacle is that only Book 12 of the Greek of the Commentarius in 
Hexaémeron of Anastasius of Sinai is accessible in print, and that 
scholars are still dependent for the eleven earlier books on the Latin 
version in the Bibliotheca Patrum of 1579. Here, however, M. Span- 
neut prints the Greek for the first time (fr. 85) from Par. gr. 861, 
with corrections from Vat. gr. 726. For the Syriac fragments, if the 
original was not to be printed, it would have been preferable to follow 
Schwartz’s counsel of using a Greek rather than a Latin rendering. 
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(The inclusion of Latin words from a modern version of a Patristic 
Greek text in an ‘index vocabulorum’ is of no great use.) 

Early references to Eustathius’ works are few and far between, and 
it is scarcely a matter for surprise that the first comes from Jerome, 
who during his second stay in Antioch (378-9) had attached himself 
to the party of Paulinus. The main quarry for the fragments is the 
dogmatic florilegia and catenae. Testimony to the esteem with which 
Eustathius was regarded is the fact that in the post-Chalcedonian 
Christological controversies Eustathius was freely invoked by both 
orthodox and Monophysites. In studying this scattered evidence, 
M. Spanneut has taken full advantage, as befits a pupil of M. Marcel 
Richard, of the many recent laborious but fruitful researches in the 
field of the florilegia.". Among the works drawn on are the florilegium 
compiled by Theodoret in 431-2 to counter Cyril’s Twelve Anathe- 
matisms, which was later attached to Pope Gelasius’ De duabus 
naturis, the Syriac Florilegium Edessenum Anonymum (Brit. Mus. Add. 
12156, before A.D. 562), edited by I. Riicker in 1933, J. Lebon’s 
Syriac text of Severus of Antioch’s Contra Grammaticum, and the 
Contra Monophysitas of Leontius of Jerusalem (whom M. Richard 
seems definitely to have recognized as a distinct author from his 
namesake of Byzantium). 

It would scarcely be possible to summarize M. Spanneut’s con- 
clusions without reproducing the substance of his book. Cavallera’s 
Homilia Christologica in Lazarum, Mariam et Martham is rightly dis- 
missed in a few lines. L. Saltet’s objections showed that it had no 
sort of claim to genuineness. The authorship of the Athanasian 
Sermo Major de Fide is left open, but M. Spanneut does well to insist 
that Schwartz’s positive arguments for ascribing it to Eustathius are 
wholly insufficient and that his suggestion cannot as yet claim to be 
even a probable guess. Against Cavallera, Spanneut distinguishes two 
treatises de Anima, one a work against the philosophers and the other 
a sermon against the Arians. He rightly rejects the allocution which 
Gregory of Caesarea would have us believe Eustathius pronounced 
before Constantine at Nicaea as well as the Commentary on the 
Hexaémeron, often ascribed to Eustathius since the seventeenth 
century. Indeed he thinks it improbable that Eustathius composed 
any continuous commentaries on Scripture at all. The fragments 
from the theological epistle on Melchisedek (with the exception of 
the prolongation of one fragment in Par. gr. 924) are accepted as 
genuine, largely because B. Altaner is said to have disposed of the 
objections in a war-time issue of the Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1940; 
inaccessible to the reviewer). The occurrence of @eordxos in the 


1 Incidentally, it is satisfactory to learn that M. Richard is engaged on a 
study of the florilegia of Anastasius of Sinai, p. 41. 
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Homily on the Lord’s Temptations is no longer an objection. Its use 
by the early fourth century is now sufficiently attested, if it is not 
actually found in Hippolytus himself (probably not, despite H. Rahner, 
Z. f. kath. Theol. \x (1936), pp. 577-90). He also accepts without 
qualification the fragment Jn Samaritanam (against Sellers, p. 67). 
In view of our very scanty evidence for the Council of Nicaea, it is 
satisfactory to see that E. Honigmann’s recent doubts about the 
fragment on Prov. viii. 22 in Thdt. H.E. 1. 7, perhaps the best 
known of all Eustathian fragments, are not accepted. 

M. Spanneut has properly confined himself to his task. Except for 
occasional passing mention, he eschews all reference to the highly 
controversial historical and dogmengeschichtliche problems with which 
the name of Eustathius bristles. He discusses neither the part which 
Eustathius played at Nicaea nor the charges which led to his deposi- 
tion nor the place of his exile nor the date of his death. Nor again 
does he attempt either to relate Eustathius to the earlier Antiochene 
tradition in theology or to link him with Marcellus or the school of 
Diodore and his successors. And even in his own province he has set 
proper limits to his ambitions. Perhaps in no branch of contemporary 
theological study is the best more insidiously the enemy of the good 
than in Patristics, for with knowledge advancing very rapidly on a 
variety of fronts, there is the temptation for every editor of a text to 
delay publication until all the evidence is accessible and everything 
may be put right. It is dissatisfying to have to work with inferior 
prints of the Eranistes, when a few hours on Mount Athos would put 
one in the way of a much-improved text and to know that there are 
fragments of a (perhaps spurious) Eustathian Adversus Photinum in 
Peter of Callinicus’ unpublished treatise against Damian of Alexandria. 
There is a time to publish and a time to refrain. M. Spanneut’s wise 
judgement in this matter is not the least of his merits. 

The book is not free from misprints; and on p. 30, 7 lines from 
bottom, for ‘il’ read ‘elle’. The posthumous editor of the G. 
Loeschke’s G.C.S. Gelasius of Cyzicus was a lady. There is an 
excellent bibliography, but for completeness it should have included 
A. E. Burn’s lecture S. Eustathius of Antioch (1926), and it is now 
necessary to add Mr. H. Chadwick’s article on the date of Eustathius’ 
death in this Journal, xlix (1948), pp. 27-35. 


Répertoire des Bibliothéques et des Catalogues de Manuscrits Grecs, 
by Marcev Ricnarp. (Publications de |’Institut de Recherche et 
d’Histoire des Textes, 1.) Paris: Centre de Documentation du 
C.N.R.S., 1948. 700 French francs. 


Tuis hand-list, compiled by the indefatigable Abbé Marcel Richard 
who is in charge of the section of Greek Patristics at the Institut de 
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Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes, 87 Rue Vieille-du-Temple, Paris, 
3e, should be in every scholar’s library. As a work of quick reference, 
it is much more convenient than Gardthausen and Weinberger and 
more complete than Schissel (which in some respects has served as 
a model), and, of course, more up to date than all three. Its arrange- 
ment and typographical clarity are beyond praise and (no small merit) 
there are ample margins for the constant alterations and additions 
which a book of this kind requires. The libraries known to contain 
ancient manuscripts are listed alphabetically by place, the number of 
Greek manuscripts in each library is given, and the printed catalogues are 
cited. Unlike Gardthausen and Weinberger, M. Richard has excluded 
from his plan any record of the sources from which the libraries derived 
their collections nor does he normally cite older printed catalogues in 
cases where they have been superseded. By issuing later a separate and 
more fully detailed catalogue of the manuscripts in the smaller ‘ libraries ’ 
(some of which, as listed in his répertoire, consist of only a single Greek 
item), M. Richard hopes to solve some of the practical problems which 
these collections present. The two and a half pages of addenda at the 
end bring home the difficulty of keeping a work of this kind abreast 
of present circumstances. F. L. Cross 


Byzantium: an Introduction to East Roman Civilisation. Edited by 


Norman H. Baynes and H. Sr. L. B. Moss. Pp. xxxi+ 436 with 
48 plates and 3 maps. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1948. 215. 


Tuis collection of essays provides an admirable introduction to certain 
aspects of Byzantine civilization. Various experts in their own field 
discuss the economic, political, religious, and cultural life of East Rome, 
and once again we realize our indebtedness to the scholar mainly 
responsible for planning the volume, Dr. Norman Baynes, whose 
writings and lectures have done so much in England to introduce us 
to a way of life at once Graeco-roman and medieval. 

Certain essays are outstanding: ‘The Emperor and Imperial Ad- 
ministration’ by W. Ensslin, ‘ Byzantine Monasticism’ by H. Delehaye, 
“The Greek Language in the Byzantine Period’ by R. M. Dawkins, 
and above all the contributions made by Dr. Baynes himself in the 
‘Introduction’ and in the section on ‘The Byzantine Inheritance in 
Russia’. This last (written jointly with Baron Meyendorff) provides 
a masterly analysis which should be of permanent value not only to 
Byzantinists but to all who are concerned with present-day Russia. 

Essays of particular interest to this Journal are those on ‘ Byzantine 
Monasticism’ (H. Delehaye) and ‘The Byzantine Church’ (H. Gré- 
goire). Delehaye gives an admirably lucid and balanced summary of 
monastic development, and except for his statements on hesychasm 
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(see below) and his final condemnation of orthodox monasticism, his 
essay could not be bettered: one can only wish that it could have been 
many times as long. The section on the Church is written with 
Professor Grégoire’s usual brilliance, but is, however, spoilt by 
a certain unevenness and inaccuracy. Thus the account of the 
Ignatian-Photian controversy needs re-statement in the light of 
the research of the last twenty years, particularly that of Grumel 
and Dvornik (only one article is cited in the bibliography; there is 
no mention of Dvornik’s long-announced book on Photius, since 
published in 1948; and specific reference might well have been made 
to Amann’s excellent summary of this intricate problem in the 
Histoire de I’Eglise, vol 6, Paris, 1947). Grégoire is particularly 
misleading in his somewhat materialistic interpretation of conciliar 
action and in his conclusion that after the seventh century living 
theology ‘ceases to play its preponderant part in the story of Byzan- 
tium’. The history of the fourteenth century is in itself ample 
refutation of this last judgement. Grégoire has little to say on the 
internal structure of the church or the means whereby its place in 
the polity was defined. Canon law, for instance, is almost entirely 
omitted. This is a difficult and technical subject, but not more so 
than imperial administration with which Ensslin deals so admirably ; 
general readers would have welcomed a short statement from an expert, 
and they could have been referred to the useful article in the Diction- 
naire de droit canonique (‘ Byzantin, droit canonique’). 

More important still for the Byzantine Church is the liturgy, the 
very essence of its religious life, and this might well have been 
singled out for special treatment (and should have been underlined in 
Dr. Baynes’s ‘Introduction’ as one of the greatest contributions of 
Byzantium). The nature and richness of this liturgical activity can 
best be demonstrated by explaining how it was related to art, music, 
and hymnography. The closing pages of Grégoire’s essay convey to 
us something of the overwhelming sense of exaltation which is from 
time to time experienced at the Easter Mass, or ‘the Liturgy’ as the 
Byzantines would say; but side by side with such an ecstacy of 
triumph should be set the ordinary round of the Church’s year lived 
within a liturgical framework which was filled out with the utmost 
disciplined care. For example, Diehl’s description of the ecclesias- 
tical scheme of decoration might more properly have found its place 
in a section devoted to the liturgy. And music, an integral part of 
certain liturgical developments, receives no adequate treatment at all. 
This is a serious omission and all the more inexplicable since the two 
léading and long-established authorities on this subject are Dr. H. J. W. 
Tillyard and Dr. Egon Wellesz, both well known in this country. 
The gradual deciphering of the medieval Byzantine notation is one of 
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the most exciting discoveries of recent years, and the distinguished 
work achieved in this field in the British Isles and elsewhere deserves 
the warmest recognition. 

In a book of composite authorship different views are both inevitable 
and desirable; but when the world of scholarship is divided on any 
important subject a sentence in footnote or bibliography is needed to 
act as a pointer to the uninitiated. This is particularly true of the 
position of the Emperor. No one would suspect from the quiet 
confidence of Ensslin’s statement (p. 270) or from the non-committal 
‘Cf. A. E. R. Boak . . . and P. Charanis’ in the bibliography (p. 414) 
that all do not follow von Sickel or Délger as wholeheartedly as 
Ensslin himself in describing the role of the Patriarch in the imperial 
coronation. 

It is also to be regretted that certain misconceptions have not been 
removed. This is the case with the fourteenth-century controversy over 
hesychasm. Grégoire (pp. 114-16) and Delehaye (p. 158) both do grave 
injustice to this movement and are not only misleading but, in view of 
recent work, some of which is cited in the bibliography, their criticisms 
are both astonishing and unjustifiable. And with regard to the schism 
between the two churches one could wish that 1054 were not described 
as ‘a final breach’ (p. 113), thus obscuring that flexibility and uncer- 
tainty in the situation which is suggested by late-eleventh- and by 
twelfth-century evidence. The treatment of ‘Caesaropapism’ is even 
more unfortunate, for here the whole conception of the Imperial 
office is at stake. It the present writer’s view the key to right 
appreciation of the nature of the Byzantine polity hangs on this very 
point, and it is here that the work of the last twenty-five years has 
done so much to provide a welcome restatement. It is then regrettable 
that the uninformed reader should be left to wrestle with apparently 
irreconcilable views, for the whole weight of Delehaye’s authority is 
given to underlining so-called ‘ Caesaropapism ’ while Baynes, Grégoire, 
and Ensslin, on the other hand, take care to point out the various ways 
in which imperial authority was limited. 

This book was planned—and in part written—a good many years 
ago. Certain sections of the bibliography have, however, been brought 
up to 1947, and these give many valuable references over a wide field. 
But even though this is admittedly a select list, it may perhaps be 
suggested that together with the Geschichte der byzantinischen Littera- 
tur (p. 410) should stand G. Moravscik, Byzantinoturcica (2 vols, 
Budapest, 1942-3), which in spite of its somewhat misleading title is 
an indispensable supplement to Krumbacher’s classic work. B. Altaner’s 
Patrologia should be cited in the later Turin edition of 1944. 

Any attempt to deal with the Byzantine world in general is still 
bound to be to some extent in the nature of an interim report. Even 
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so we know enough now to realize that widely held views on certain 
aspects of Byzantine civilization are ill founded, and it is a pity that 
any of them should reappear in a work which will be regarded by 
many as authoritative. But it would be ungrateful and misleading to 
end on a note of criticism. There are in this book several delightful 
and scholarly essays which will be enjoyed by specialists and others 
alike. And all will be particularly grateful to Mr. Moss for his selection 
of illustrations which are often both unusual and enchanting. 
Joan Hussey 


The English Secular Cathedrals in the Middle Ages, by KATHLEEN 
Epwarps. Pp. xv+415. Manchester: University Press, 1949. 25s. 


To the student of ecclesiastical institutions in the Middle Ages this 
constitutional study by Miss Edwards of the nine English secular 
cathedrals—the cathedrals of the Old Foundation—will prove of 
lasting value. The work is closely detailed, with a fullness of reference 
to rolls and statutes, registers and consuetudinaries which should 
satisfy the most scrupulous but not deter the less specialized reader. 

After a concise survey of the general development of secular canonical 
life at cathedrals before the eleventh century in Europe as a whole, 
the author proceeds to deal with the various groups and corporations 
which came into being at York, Salisbury, Lincoln, London, Lichfield, 
Chichester, Hereford, Exeter, and Wells. And her chief but not ex- 
clusive interests centre on the fourteenth century when the scheme of 
life there was perhaps most fully realized. Of these nine cathedrals, 
London, Wells, and Exeter preserved the clearest traces of their pre- 
conquest organization; evidence for this is scattered throughout the 
book, and might usefully have been put together as an appendix. 

The canons themselves, the pivotal element of the whole society, 
form the subject of an excellent first chapter, possibly the most valuable 
of the four in the book. Their numbers, ranging from fifty-four at 
Lincoln to twenty-one at Lichfield, are discussed along with the vary- 
ing value of their prebends, rich in the northern, poor in the western 
cathedrals. The qualifications demanded for entry—heavy entertain- 
ment burdens during the greater residence and later a straight entrance 
fee—receive full treatment with a consideration of their daily life and 
duties and their corporate power in chapter. Non-residence was a 
particularly difficult problem, and Dr. Edwards devotes great attention 
to the financial arrangements adopted as a means of resolving some 
aspects of this question. 

From her treatment there emerges a clear picture how the residen- 
tiaries made their own economy secure by appropriating large portions 
of the common fund exclusively to their own use. Whilst the bad 
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effects of non-residence are not minimized, it is shown that the 
strictures of Freeman or of Capes did not take account of this financial 
adjustment, and the author comes to the conclusion that not only was 
there little friction between residents and non-residentiaries but that 
the latter received from their cathedral less than the former; even at 
Lincoln where many valuable prebends were held by absentees. 
Further Miss Edwards suggests that non-residence was not so wide- 
spread as has sometimes been imagined; her investigations have 
revealed that during the fourteenth century at Salisbury, Wells, and 
Lincoln between a quarter and a third of the canons professed resi- 
dence, whilst at Exeter, where the prebends were both poor and of 
equal value, the residentiaries formed about three-quarters of the whole 
body. In this connexion a comparison with the proportions existing 
in the French or Welsh cathedrals would perhaps have been instructive. 

Chapter III is devoted to the four great dignitaries—the personae 
of the medieval secular cathedral—the Dean, the Precentor, the 
Chancellor, and the Treasurer. Origin, precedence, powers, and 
duties are enumerated, as are those of their deputies, and the in- 
formation collected makes close reading. Bradshaw’s contention, 
questioned by some later church historians, that this English ‘ four- 
square’ constitution was borrowed from Bayeux by Osmund, Thomas, 
and Remigius about 1ogo is shown to be untenable, though here Dr. 
Edwards acknowledges her indebtedness to the unpublished researches 
of the late Mr. Lewis C. Loyd. But her own conclusion that the 
chancellor’s change of style from magister scholarum to cancellarius 
was due to that dignitary’s increasing educational responsibilities is 
admirably worked out, and based on a highly useful appraisal of the 
contributions of the cathedral schools to learning in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

The Feast of Boys, the delight at once of the choristers and of the 
laity, is discussed together with a serious evaluation of the choristers’ 
status in the last chapter. So is the position of chantry-chaplains, 
clerks of the Second Form, and the vicars-choral. This section is 
written sympathetically and also contributes much, since the author 
shows that the vicars-choral did not, as has sometimes been supposed, 
come into being as a result of non-residence. They were probably 
intended from the beginning to be—as indeed they became—an in- 
tegral group within the cathedral with corporate rights and duties 
like their superiors the canons. 

The position of the bishop in his cathedral church, his jurisdiction 
over the clergy, his rights of visitation, his place and powers in choir 
and chapter with the various resultant compositions receive a clear 
and full treatment. Here there is less that is new, though nothing 
that is irrelevant, and much that is necessary to the author’s plan. 
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Miss Edwards herself is the first to pay tribute to the work of 
former scholars in the field—to Hinschius, Fournier, Bradshaw, 
Bannister, Dom Leclercq, and Professor Hamilton Thompson. Her 
book is not one to be read right through at once, but one can return 
to it again and again with profit. An impressive and useful biblio- 
graphy of both manuscript and printed sources is preceded by two 
appendixes and followed by a thorough index. These, together with 
great accuracy of scholarship throughout, make the book a mine of 
information on a subject which, whilst not easy to master, presents 
as many facets of variety and attraction in print as it had diversity of 
expression in life. I. P. SHaw 


Jacob Boehme, his life and teaching. By H. L. MARTENSEN, ed. by 
Stephen Hobhouse. Pp. xxxiii+200. London: Rockliff Publishing 
Co., 1949. 218. net. 


BisHop MARTENSEN’s studies in the life and thought of Jacob Boehme 
have long been recognized as possibly the best introduction to the 
understanding of a saint and speculative mystic whose ideas are pro- 
found but whose expression of them is uncouth and forbidding. 
Within a few years of its publication Bishop Martensen’s book was 
translated into English by T. Rhys Evans. ‘This English version has 
long been out of print, but it now appears in a new revised edition, 
for which Stephen Hobhouse is responsible. The work could not have 
been put in better hands. A disciple and interpreter of William Law, 
he is singularly well qualified to reintroduce students to Law’s master, 
Jacob Boehme. 

Besides carrying out some slight but desirable revision of the trans- 
lation, Stephen Hobhouse has written an introduction of some 
twenty pages and has added several appendixes and footnotes on 
special points where the original work now needs to be supplemen- 
ted or corrected. The introduction provides all that is needed to 
enable the reader to appreciate the work of Martensen and his 
translator. It also contains the extraordinary history of the collection 
of Boehme’s autograph writings, which were handed over to the 
Gestapo in 1941, distributed for safe keeping during air-raids to 
several private persons, and are now with difficulty being reassembled. 
GG6rlitz, the birth-place of Boehme, is on the river Neisse and is now 
divided into two, being partly in the Russian zone of Germany and 
partly in the new Poland. It is difficult to trace and recover the 
packages which were lodged with Germans who were resident on the 
east side of the river and have since been ejected and become refugees. 
There is some hope that Stephen Hobhouse’s inquiries may further the 
reassembling of the whole collection. The appendixes, more particu- 
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larly that which summarizes Berdyaev’s defence and interpretation of 
Boehme’s idea of the Un-grund, the dark Nature of God, indicate the 
directions in which Boehme’s influence has been at work since 
Martensen wrote. 

It is perhaps permissible to distinguish Boehme the mystic from 
Boehme the Christian theosophist. Certainly his witness to the 
possibilities of life in communion with God has borne fruit where his 
profound intuitions regarding the mystery of the divine being have 
been ignored. On the other hand, these same intuitions have 
inspired philosophy where his mystical experience has been discounted, 
as notably in the case of Hegel. According to Piinjer, in his History 
of the Christian Philosophy of Religion, the dissemination of Boehme’s 
writings in seventeenth-century England owed much to King Charles 
1, who on reading John Sparrow’s translation of Forty Questions in 1646 
exclaimed, ‘God be praised that there are still men who are able, 
from experience, to give a living testimony to God and to God’s 
word!’ It was this living testimony of the mystic which stirred George 
Fox, who, however, made little or nothing of Boehme’s more specu- 
lative views. 

Philosophic thinkers have long been attracted by Boehme’s resolute 
wrestling with the problem of evil. Here his intuitions are most daring 
and penetrating, though still humble. He traced the material, the 
possibility of evil into the very nature of the Godhead. For God him- 
self, self-realization and creation could only be possible, he thought, 
by conflict with an eternal Nature, contrary to himself. The tension 
between contraries seemed to him a necessity of the existence of the 
living God. Martensen perceived that this view is hardly compatible 
with the sovereignty of God as understood in Jewish and Christian 
theology. Berdyaev thought that it added a new depth to Christian 
theism, by positing ‘the existence of a profound source of Tragic 
conflict, movement and passion in the depths of the divine life itself’. 
Stephen Hobhouse suggests that Boehme and Berdyaev may rehabili- 
tate Patripassianism. Perhaps the truth which they tried to maintain 
is best expressed in the closing stanzas of T. E. Brown’s poem on 
Pain. After affirming that ‘there is three-fold oneness with the One’, 
he gave the palm to the mystic who realized his oneness with God, as 
Boehme did through pain, through his conflict with evil. 

But tenfold one is he, who feels all pains 
Not partial, knowing them 
As ripples parted from the goid-beaked stem, 
Wherewith God’s galley onward ever strains. 
But Martensen’s criticism of Boehme is still valid. The defect of 
Boehme’s profound speculation or of his expression of it may be seen 
in the cry of Angelus Silesius, who was one of his disciples, ‘I know 
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that without me God cannot live for an instant.’ Here is the suggestion 
that God needs us, is dependent on us, in the same sense in which we 
need him and are dependent on him. Such a suggestion seems to 
impugn not only the sovereignty but also the grace of God. 

In a postscript to his preface Stephen Hobhouse confesses that for 
him the authority of the Bible is enhanced by discovering that 
‘passages in the Scriptures which at first seemed just fortuitous or 
else derived from some pagan or primitive source’ acquire spiritual 
significance in the light of Boehme’s Christian theosophy. As with 
Origen’s far-reaching speculations and free use of allegorical interpre- 
tation, so with Boehme’s theosophy the connexion with Scripture is 
uncertain and often forced. It is a doubtful proceeding either to claim 
the authority of Scripture for such views or to seek to deepen rever- 
ence for the Scriptures by reading such views into obscure passages. 
But Stephen Hobhouse’s labour of love in this new revised edition of 
Martensen’s book should promote a right understanding of Scripture 
as well as a renewed appreciation of a great mystic. 

I have noted one or two misprints. On p. 72 ‘ predicted’ should 
be ‘predicated’ in the sentence, ‘Self-movement and self-develop- 
ment. .. must be predicted of spirit.’ On p. 82, n. 4 the date of 
Heraclitus should be given as ‘560-500 B.c.’, not ‘c. 500-560 B.C.’ 
as printed. H. G. Woop 


The Concern for Social Fustice in the Puritan Revolution, by W. SCHENK. 
Pp. 192. Illustrated. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1948. 15s. 


Tue student of the English revolution of 1640-60 is confronted to-day 
with an increasing output of works, the majority of which deal with 
its social and economic rather than with its purely constitutional and 
religious aspects. 

Dr. Schenk’s book falls into the former category, but his concern is 
with the religious approach to social and economic problems of the 
revolution. This is all to the good. Too often such problems are 
interpreted in purely materialist terms. For instance, Mr. Christopher 
Hill, in his essay ‘The English Civil War interpreted by Marx and 
Engels’, in Science and Society,’ stresses the need for a redintegration 
of knowledge of the English revolution, and then adds, ‘ It is difficult 
to see how such a redintegration can be made except in Marxist terms.’ 
Such a statement recalls to the mind Borkenau’s warning, ‘I cannot 
help feeling that the so-called Marxist attempts to explain away the 
duty of honesty in historical research because everything is supposed 
to be determined by class interests, are an attack upon scientific 
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research as such, and a menace to the moral values on which scientific 
research is based.” 

Dr. Schenk is too much of a Christian to be a Marxist. He has given 
his book a title with a Quaker flavour, and it is obvious throughout 
the book that he is characteristically in sympathy with the quasi- 
mystical theology of the seventeenth-century radicals and of the early 
Quakers. He is less concerned with the economic and social policy and 
legislation of the successive governments of the twenty years of war 
and revolution than with what he calls (p. 3) ‘the nature of the 
radicals’ inward response to the manifold challenges of the Puritan 
Revolution’. With this objective, Dr. Schenk read widely in the 
pamphlet literature of his subject, and his book is well founded and 
well documented. 

After a rather trite introductory chapter on the political background, 
Dr. Schenk deals in nine successive chapters with the leading radicals, 
John Lilburne, William Walwyn, the Levellers generally, Gerrard 
Winstanley, the early Quakers, the Fifth Monarchy men, and the two 
Dutchmen Peter Cornelius van Zieriksee and Samuel Hartlib. A 
concluding chapter on ‘The Brotherhood of Man’ sums up Dr. 
Schenk’s views on the necessity for a Christian basis for society. 

In planning his book Dr. Schenk must have been aware that he was 
dealing with subjects on which much previous work has been done. 
His best chapter is that on William Walwyn, which is an amplification 
of the author’s previous essay, ‘A seventeenth century Radical’, in 
The Economic History Review.’ 

The picture of William Walwyn is attractive. This solid merchant 
with his private library and his taste for reading Seneca, Lucian, and 
Montaigne, who lived on to a serene old age, dying in 1680 at the age 
of 80, after some years’ practice as a physician, seems at first sight in 
odd company with the fiery John Lilburne and the Levellers, with 
whom he was imprisoned in the Tower in March 1649. Dr. Schenk 
shows from Walwyn’s writings what made him a Leveller, nothing less, 
in fact, than his conviction that God’s love to man should lead to ‘a 
universal love to all mankind’ and so to the social justice included by 
the Levellers in their objectives. ‘We should love as Christ hath loved, 
who gave himself an Offering and a Sacrifice for us: so that if we 
would try each other’s faith we are to consider each other’s love, so 
much faith, so much love; so much love, so much pure and undefiled 
religion.’ Walwyn had an infinite sympathy for those suffering from 
the aftermath of the civil war, and his picture of the glaring contrast 
between ‘the thousands of miserable, distressed, starved, imprisoned 
Christians’, and the profiteering bureaucracy of those who ‘being in 
power have done something that cannot well be answered . . . or 

' The Communist International, 1938, p. 10. * 1944, Part I, pp. 74-83. 
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purchased the publicke lands at under values’ is a valuable commen- 
tary on the condition of England under the victorious Parliament. 
Walwyn played an important part in the crucial negotiations between 
the London Levellers and the Army Agitators but he was not as 
politically nor as legally minded as John Lilburne. His mind was more 
philosophical, and the portrait from his posthumously published book 
Physick for Families, which Dr. Schenk gives as the frontispiece for 
his book, shows a serene and intelligent face with an air of reserve of 
thought. 

Dr. Schenk’s chapter on Winstanley is also interesting. He follows 
Professor G. H. Sabine’ in his interpretation of Winstanley’s identifi- 
cation of ‘ reason’ with ‘universal love’. The most interesting part of 
the chapter is Dr. Schenk’s vigorous, and I think on the whole 
successful, rebuttal of D. W. Petegorsky’s view of the ‘transition of 
Winstanley’s thought from religion and morals to politics and 
economics’. ‘We have separated religion and politics to such an 
extent’, writes Dr. Schenk, ‘that we find it difficult to imagine how 
it could be otherwise. But all the evidence we have suggests that no 
such division existed in Winstanley’s mind’ (p. 108). 

On John Lilburne, Dr. Schenk does not contribute as much as on 
William Walwyn, and those interested in ‘Freeborn John’ would do 
well to read the new biography Fohn Lilburne, by M. A. Gibb.’ It is 
rather a pity that in his chapter on ‘The Religion of the Spirit’, Dr. 
Schenk included John Hales and James Nayler, as in both cases his 
treatment is too slight to be any real addition to previous knowledge. 

Dr. Schenk’s book should prompt the reader to turn for himself to 
the writings of these seventeenth-century radicals, and the careful 
references to each chapter will be his guide. But the book still leaves 
one reader speculating how much the ordinary Englishman was 
affected by the teaching of these men, why Dissent remained the faith 
only of a minority, why attachment to the liturgy survived its pro- 
scription, why too the traditional fabric of local government and of 
private property maintained themselves intact in the face of such 
thoroughgoing criticisms as were propagated by the seventeenth- 
century radicals. 

Far more knowledge is needed of the day-by-day life of England in 
town and village during the twenty years of revolution, if we are to 
understand the relation of these social reformers to the national 
character and development. Were they the ‘ voice of one crying in the 
wilderness’, or were they the men of courage, expressing the mind of 
those who thought it more prudent to be silent ? Mary Coate 


* The Works of Gerrard Winstanley, 1941. 
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The Structure of Caroline Moral Theology. An Investigation of Princi- 
ples, by H. R. McApoo, Ph.D. Pp. xii+ 179. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1949. 12s. 6d. net. 


THAT there existed in the seventeenth century a school of Anglican 
Moral Theology is a fact which is fairly well known. Who were the 
authors who made up the school is not so well known. Most of us, if 
asked, could probably mention one or two names—Jeremy Taylor, 
for example, or Sanderson—but would soon have to take refuge in 
the convenient ‘ &c.’; we have the general and vague impression that 
there were not very many of them and that they were soon forgotten. 
There are probably fewer people still who have any clear idea of what 
this school actually taught and in what respects the teaching can be 
regarded as specifically Anglican. In this book Dr. McAdoo attempts 
to summarize concisely the contents of these Caroline writings on 
Moral Theology and to indicate where and why they depart from the 
old teaching on which their authors had been nourished and what they 
put in its place. 

In accomplishing this task Dr. McAdoo calls on an astonishingly long 
list of authors and books, many of them almost totally forgotten and, 
as he says, ‘rescued from the oblivion of libraries’, He makes it 
abundantly clear that this is not a school of some six or seven writers 
spread over a century; it is rather a vigorous and integral element 
in seventeenth-century Anglican Church life. Its great authors and 
leaders find their counterparts in a host of lesser men, scattered about 
country parsonages, who wrote and preached Moral Theology as part 
of their every-day work. They called it ‘ practical divinity’ and it was 
based on sound learning. 

In what may be called the prolegomena to Moral Theology, this 
Anglican school rested firmly on the scholastic tradition. Its assump- 
tions and arguments are those of St. Thomas Aquinas. In the place 
given to law, and particularly natural law, in the treatment of the 
‘human act’, in the definition and discussions of conscience, these 
Anglicans reproduce almost exactly the medieval teaching. And not 
Anglicans only, but also many of the Nonconformists. This is a fact of 
great importance, for it means that here is something which all Western 
Christendom retained in common from the disruption of the Reforma- 
tion. It is, of course, true that there is a difference of emphasis, but 
fundamentally there is agreement. The difference of emphasis arises 
from two sources. First, the value set upon purely ecclesiastical author- 
ity is different. In Post-Tridentine Roman Catholicism this authority 
is set as high as it is possible to set it. An official ruling settles any 
question, and the individual must obey or be ‘contumacious’. In 
non-Roman Western Christendom this authority is rated low, perhaps 
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too low; its rulings are guidance but not commands. Greater weight 
is thus thrown upon the individual conscience. Secondly, Roman 
Moral Theology works through and is largely designed for the Confes- 
sional, It is written chiefly for the clergy to enable them to act as 
judges. It tends to be preoccupied with what must on all accounts be 
forbidden and condemned, and with what may on occasion and on 
what occasions be permitted. It is, as Dr. McAdoo says, predominantly 
forensic. Non-Roman Moral Theology works chiefly not through the 
Confessional but through the Pulpit. It is directed not to the clergy 
but to the laity. Its aim is to inform consciences and to point men to 
their duty. 

Nevertheless, fundamentally, there is agreement. Dr. McAdoo 
indicates this agreement very clearly in his early chapters. It was per- 
haps inevitable that these chapters should be highly compressed. 
They pre-suppose a greater knowledge of the Schoolmen than most of 
us probably possess, and they do not make sufficient allowance for 
the difference between the genuine tradition and the contemporary 
Roman teaching against which the Anglican writers even here oc- 
casionally react. In particular I found his discussion of Probabilism 
very obscure because so much condensed. Dr. McAdoo will do no 
more than state the views of his authors. It would have been helpful 
if he had indicated whether and if so in what ways the Anglicans, in 
his opinion, were right in taking the line which they did; whether, 
that is, their contribution here is of any value to us or not. 

The second half of the book is devoted to what is called ‘the 
reforming strain’. Here there is a conscious and polemical departure 
by the Anglicans from the tradition as preached by their Roman 
contemporaries. Dr. McAdoo begins with the passionate and sustained 
denial of the distinction between mortal and venial sins. This is 
a most interesting and valuable chapter. Dr. McAdoo shows how this 
controversy drove the Anglicans towards rigorism and the assertion 
of ‘ parity of sins’. They saved themselves, in part, by falling back on 
the other distinction, that between formal and material sins. Modern 
Anglican moral theologians have much to think about here. The 
dangers associated with a doctrine of venial sins are apparent and well 
known; but so are the difficulties inherent in a denial of the doctrine. 
What is, or will be, the Anglican solution? Dr. McAdoo is not 
satisfied that the Carolines provide that answer; they are too rigorist. 
The second reforming strain with which Dr. McAdoo dea's is the 
treatment of repentance. The Anglicans, reacting from a too close 
association of repentance with the Confessional and the sacrament of 
Penance, treat repentance as equivalent to conversion and deny that 
there is any repentance unless it is followed by an actual forsaking of 
sin and amendment of life. They seem at times so anxious to deny 
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that a mere perfunctory confession in the Confessional is repentance 
that they come near to saying that we are only forgiven when we have 
brought forth fruits worthy of repentance. Their treatment of death- 
bed repentances is particularly interesting in this respect. 

Finally, there is a chapter entitled ‘ The Spiritual Life’. Here perhaps 
is the finest achievement of the Carolines. They linked Moral Theo- 
logy closely with Ascetic Theology. Never for one moment did they 
allow their hearers to forget that the aim of Moral Theology is the 
aim of the Christian life. It is to build up a Christian character, to 
evolve a life of virtue based on worship and issuing in the vision of 
God. Daily prayer, sacramental grace, obedience to a conscience 
divinely illumined are the means by which the Christian is brought 
to the fullness of his destiny in the beatific vision. It is certain that 
Roman Moral Theology has suffered much because of its divorce 
from Ascetic Theology. It is significant that an effort is now being 
made to link the two together again. In this matter Anglicans have 
a heritage ready for them to step into. The goal of Moral Theology 
is for them clearly laid down—the creation of character out of worship. 

Dr. McAdoo has produced a book of genuine learning and research. 
It is an important contribution to the reviving interest in Anglican 
Moral Theology. By its publication the Church of Ireland puts the 
whole Anglican communion in its debt. R. C. MortTIMER 


The Book of Miracles, by Georce Fox. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Henry J. CapBury; with a foreword by Rurus M. 
Jones. Pp. xvi+ 162, 9 illustrations. Cambridge: University Press, 
1948. 215. 

IN 1932 Dr. Henry J. Cadbury discovered in the Friends’ Library in 

London the important manuscript ‘ Catalogue of George Fox’s papers’, 

of which he published a partial edition in 1939. This catalogue has 

been of first-rate importance to Quaker historians, for it has put them 
on to the track of material which, for various reasons, was not included 
in the volumes published officially by the Quakers after Fox’s death. 

Among the material which the first editors decided to suppress was 

a *‘ Book of Miracles’. 

Dr. Cadbury found extensive references to this volume in the index 
to the ‘Catalogue of George Fox’s papers’ and he has, since 1932, 
virtually reconstructed the lost book from that source. 

The present volume consists of the text of ‘The Book of Miracles’ 
and a valuable introductory essay on miracles in seventeenth-century 
England. Dr. Cadbury has set down objectively the text of the records 
and as much of their historical context as he lias been able to trace. 
He has deliberately refrained from attempting to explain or evaluate 
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the material which he has collected, leaving to others its interpre- 
tation in relation to religion, psychology, and medicine. 

An analysis of the cases reported in these fragmentary records of 
spiritual healing gives the following result. In one-tenth of the 164 
cases there is, at present, no evidence whatever of the nature of the 
illness and in about a quarter of the cases Fox states simply that the 
person was sick. Fifteen per cent. of his patients suffered from ague 
and fever, nearly 10 per cent. were ‘distracted’, and about 7 per cent. 
were lame. Next in order come cures of such diseases as small-pox 
and measles, then of a few blind, deaf and dumb, and finally, single 
cases of ‘ broken neck’, the stone, and even sore lips. The sex of the 
patient is mentioned in three-quarters of the entries; more than half 
are women and 10 per cent. are children. 

Fox seems to have held the view that mental disorder is caused by 
demon-possession as, for example, when he refers to ‘the spirit in her 
by which she was tormented’. He thought, too, that ‘distraction’ 
might be aggravated by the patient’s inability to cope with such practi- 
cal problems as money matters. 

His technique of healing differed radically from that of contemporary 
physicians, except when he treated one John Jay, who had dislocated 
his neck when he fell from his horse. ‘I took him by the hair of his 
head,’ he wrote, ‘and his head turned like a cloth, it was so loose. And 
I threw away my stick and gloves and took his head in both my hands, 
and set my knees against the tree and raised his head. . . . And I put 
my hand under his chin and behind his head and raised his head two 
or three times with all my strength and brought it in, and I did 
perceive his neck begin to be stiff... .’ 

With the exception of this dramatic cure by manipulation, Fox 
seems to have had little use for the methods followed by seventeenth- 
century doctors. Indeed, it may be suggested that he never outgrew 
his early conviction that ‘the physicians and doctors of physic were 
out of the Wisdom of God by which the Creatures [remedies] were 
made, and so knew not the virtues of the Creatures’. Direct evidence 
of Fox’s technique of healing is provided in only thirteen of the cases 
reported in The Book of Miracles and in three of these he was helped 
by others. One cure was the outcome of co-operative healing by three 
ministers, one of whom prayed, while another took the cripple by the 
hand, and Fox ‘bid her stand up’. In two cases cures followed the 
corporate prayer of Quaker meetings for worship. In every case in 
which the nature of the treatment is reported it follows one formula, 
‘the laying on of hands and prayer’. 

Fox anticipated modern psychological practice in realizing the 
importance of changing the patient’s outlook and attitude. Cromwell’s 
daughter was ‘settled and stayed in her mind’ by his authoritative 
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counsel: ‘do not look at temptations, but at the Light’. He seems 
to have followed the same line of thought in attributing John Banks’s 
palsy to inner, i.e. spiritual, weakness. His prayer that the Lord 
might strengthen him ‘both within and without’ was followed by a 
return of life to the withered arm and an end to the acute pain which 
he had suffered. 

Fox’s intervention was usually effectual and sometimes he was able 
to report an immediate cure. On the few occasions when his patients 
died, he brought comfort to the bereaved by his reassuring visions of 
the spirits of the departed. 

It may be suggested that in many of his ‘ miracles’ Fox anticipated 
the curative techniques of modern psycho-therapeutic practice. 
Spiritual healing is commonly used nowadays to cure many functional 
disorders which are due to the patient’s inability to cope with life. 
For example, neuralgic and rheumatic pains, with an organic basis, 
are suddenly and completely removed either by ‘suggestion’ or by 
hypnosis. Generally speaking, Fox’s cures followed from his success 
in changing his patient’s outlook and attitude, the method used by 
modern psychologists. 

In his healing ministry his triumphant belief in the supremacy of the 
power of God reached his distracted patients through his eyes, voice, 
and touch. What distraught person could resist the authority, the 
certainty, the conviction of such a man when he said: ‘Friend, be 
still and cool in thy own mind and spirit from thy own thoughts, and 
then thou wilt feel the principle of God to turn thy mind to the Lord 
God, whereby thou wilt receive this strength and power from whence 
life comes.’ ARNOLD LLoyp 


The Theology of F. D. Maurice. By Avec R. Vivier, D.D. S.C.M. 
Press, 1948. Pp. 244. 8s. 6d. net. 


Tuis little book (published in America under the title of Witness to the 
Light) contains eight lectures delivered by Dr. Vidler on the Hale 
foundation at the Seabury-Western Theological Seminary of Evanston, 
Illinois. They are devoted to the theology of Frederick Denison 
Maurice, and are copiously illustrated by quotations from his works. 
While they give a very just impression of the general tendency of the 
thought of Maurice, a man whose influence on his contemporaries was 
undoubtedly far greater than could be inferred from the attention now 
paid to his writings, it is, I think, to be regretted that Dr. Vidler has 
presumed in his audience and his readers more knowledge than they 
have probably in most cases possessed of the background against which 
his contribution to religious thought was made, and consequently did 
not introduce Maurice to them by supplying a more concentrated 
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account of his life and surroundings than they could well be expected 
to obtain for themselves from the materials afforded by the incidental 
references in these pages. 

It is probable that Maurice is now most often remembered as a 
‘Christian Socialist’ and the founder of the Working Men’s College. 
It is possible indeed that this is his most enduring memorial. But 
his Christian Socialism was, as Dr. Vidler rightly insists, a deduction 
from his theology, and his activities on behalf of the class for which 
he did and inspired others to do so much, were its practical outcome. 
Theology was his master-passion and it is as a theologian that he would 
have wished to be judged. When Charles Gore said, as he was wont 
to say, that he and his friends—the Lux Mundi group—looked back 
not to the Tractarians only, but quite as much to Maurice and 
Kingsley as their spiritual forbears, he had in mind, I think, not 
merely the practical activities of the Maurice Hostel and the like, but 
their Maurician view of such ‘Socialism’ as an inevitable deduction 
from the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

In the England of the mid-nineteenth century theology was very 
much alive and there were many considerable theologians at work; 
but none perhaps who lived in so close an intimacy as did Maurice 
with so many of the most eminent personages in the intellectual life of 
his day; with Carlyle and Mill, with Tennyson and Gladstone. It was 
the last of these (his original link with whom was Arthur Hallam, the 
hero of In Memoriam, Gladstone’s contemporary at Eton and Maurice’s 
at Cambridge) who wrote of him after his death, in the phrase used by 
Dante in the Paradiso of St. Dominic, as a ‘spiritual splendour’. Of 
Maurice’s contemporary fellow divines, whose friendship with him 
is commemorated in his Life by his son, we find men of very 
various groups and schools of thought—Trench, Manning, Samuel 
Wilberforce, Charles Marriott, Kingsley, Stanley, Hort. Nor can his 
theology be regarded as out-moded. Among the most recent trends 
in the theological thought of this country, the insistence on divine 
initiation and the corresponding aversion from talk of ‘religion’, as 
tending to substitute ‘ processes or habits or conditions of our own 
mind’ (p. 176) for a living God revealing himself to us, is in accord with 
Maurice’s deepest convictions and most emphatic language. When 
Maurice points out that Locke, in refusing to start with ‘the ocean of 
Being’ in philosophy, was departing from the tradition not only of 
Greek but of Christian philosophy, which ‘confessed the 1 AM’ (Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy, ii. 436), he anticipates the stress laid by 
neo-Thomism on what M. Gilson calls la métaphysique de I’ Exode. 
We must also not overlook the fact that there are distinguished teachers 
in the Church of England, who would commonly be reckoned as 
belonging to a different tradition, that regard him as their master. Yet 
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his readers, if fit, are few. This is to be in part explained by the 
absence from his writings of the genius which gives an enduring 
attraction to the works of a great master of prose like Newman. Dr. 
Vidler (p. 24) quotes a relevant passage on this subject from C. F. G. 
Masterman. Maurice is a monotonous writer and the monotony of 
his style reflects a monotony in his thought. There were certain themes 
which he was always urging; and he said truly of himself in his Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy (perhaps the most interesting and read- 
able of his books—as it is, one may add, of histories of philosophy): 
‘It will be evident to the readers of any part of these volumes that I 
have felt as a theologian, thought as a theologian, writtenas a theologian ; 
that all other subjects to my mind are connected with theology and 
subordinate to it. ... 1 mean’ (he continues) ‘by theology that which 
concerns the Being and Nature of God. I mean the revelation of God 
to men, not any pious or religious sentiments which man may have 
respecting God’ (vol. ii, p. ix). 

One of Maurice’s recurrent themes is that of the evil consequences 
to Christianity of any encouragement of party spirit. As Dr. Vidler 
remarks (p.86), his opposition to ‘ sectarianism ’—meaning by this word 
rather a temper prevalent in all Christian bodies than a status capable 
of formal definition—‘ tended to become something like an obsession’. 
In the secular sphere the older among us may remember a time when 
they were in the habit of expressing their distaste for the ‘ party politics’ 
which now, when the difficulty of maintaining any true political free- 
dom without them has been made evident by recent experience of the 
one-party system in Nazi Germany and Communist Russia, they would 
be more chary of decrying. Maurice would never allow himself to be 
reckoned as a member of any ‘party’ in the Church, not even of a 
‘“no-party party’. He was often called a Broad Churchman and classed 
as such with men so dissimilar from him and one another as Robertson, 
Kingsley, Stanley,and Jowett. But he would not accept the designation 
(see his Life, ii. 359, 607 n.), and indeed it is not easy to mention any 
bond uniting him with all these except the negative one that none of 
them could be said to belong to either of the two principal parties in 
the Church of England of their day, the so-called ‘ High’ and the so- 
called ‘Low’ Church. But Maurice’s zeal against all manifestations of 
party spirit, even when they were aimed against views with which he 
was himself by no means in sympathy, led to some of the many mis- 
understandings which beset him throughout his life, and strike readers 
of his biography as characteristic of his career. The partisan could 
not persuade himself that his tolerance of an antagonist did not pro- 
ceed from indifference to the principle, whatever it was, opposition to 
which made that antagonist obnoxious to himself. Dr. Vidler quotes 
some very unsympathetic and certainly unjust criticisms passed upon 
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him by Henry Liddon. Liddon’s own personality was gracious and 
winning, but his mind was cast in a very different mould from that of 
Maurice. The severity of his censures of men who in his view had 
apostatized from truth which they had once known often repelled, none 
the less because of the passionate eloquence with which he denounced 
them in the pulpit, young men who had found in the same men teachers 
who spoke ‘to their condition’. I recollect Charles Gore speaking of 
Liddon in such a context as too ‘ Aristotelian’, probably in the sense 
in which Maurice complained (Life, i. 287) that ‘the great evil of every- 
thing at Oxford was that there is nothing but Aristotelianism’. I do 
not suggest that this use of the word is justifiable. At Cambridge 
Maurice found more of what he called ‘ Platonism’; thinking no doubt 
of a tone which is found in the next generation in Westcott, a divine 
with whom Liddon had as little sympathy as he showed with Maurice 
(see Dr. Vidler’s interesting note on Westcott’s obligations to Maurice 
on pp. 72f.). Once in a thick London fog the great preacher remarked 
that Dr. Westcott must have left his windows open at Westminster 
(of which he was then a canon). 

Yet of the ‘vagueness’ often, as in this jest, objected to with 
Maurice and Westcott, Maurice was not in the least guilty; nor had 
he the ‘self-reliant’ pride in differing from authority which Liddon 
also imputed to him. He knew exactly where he stood. He had come 
from Unitarianism to the Church of England because the authority of 
Bible, Creed, and Prayer-book (not excluding the Articles) appeared to 
him to afford a protection from the tyranny of opinions less catholic 
and more exclusive than any to which they committed those who 
subscribed to them. ‘ Vagueness’ from the point of view of the dog- 
matic theologian might be alleged in the case of the idealistic thinkers 
whose leader, Thomas Hill Green, is known to have been influenced 
in his youth by Maurice, not because they were prone to loose thinking 
or inaccurate language, but because they definitely held that the 
Christian dogmas were representatives in imaginative form of great 
philosophical truths, and desired to enforce these without disturbing 
more than need be the faith of Christians habituated to them only in 
a dress from which they could not disentangle their eternal essence. 
But Maurice by no means shared this point of view. He assented 
with his whole heart to the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation 
in their traditional form. The ‘Name into which we were baptized’, 
to use his favourite phrase, was for him the one foundation of all true 
conduct, religious and political. For him Jesus Christ was the living, 
personal Head of the human race, long expected, come in the flesh, 
and hereafter to return as Judge. He was (perhaps curiously for a 
man intellectually so alive) indifferent to historical criticism, without 
denying that there was a legitimate field for its exercise and that there 
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were men whose vocation it was to deal with the problems it raised; 
he was content to take the Bible as it stood; nor did any doubts con- 
cerning the relation of the ‘historical Jesus’ to the ‘Christ of faith’ 
appear to disturb him in his worship of the eternal Word made flesh, 
perfect God and perfect man, whom the Church presented to him as 
the archetype of humanity, in whose image we were created, the historical 
example of human nature at its best, the realized ideal, to conform 
ourselves to whose likeness was the business of our lives. There was 
not in him the slightest desire to modify, still less to innovate upon 
this thorough-going orthodoxy (cp. Life, ii. 457 ff.). Even in respect 
of the doctrine of ‘eternal punishment’, for his supposed impugning 
of which he lost his professorship at King’s College, London, he was 
prepared to maintain that he denied nothing which Bible or Creed 
affirmed; only that death must be regarded as placing an impassable 
barrier against a sinner’s return from sin to righteousness, so that the 
victory of Eternal Love over sin is impossible unless it is gained during 
this mortal life (see Life, ii. 369); and for the opinions he thus chal- 
lenged, though admittedly widely held by Christians, he found no 
warrant in Scripture or in the formulas to which as a clergyman of the 
Church of England he had subscribed. Of any ambition to be praised 
for ‘breadth’ or ‘liberality’, or to separate himself from the mass of 
Christians as more deserving of such epithets than they, he was wholly 
innocent. 

Maurice confessed that he had little power of ‘enjoyment’, and this 
lack and, what is apt to go with it, a deficiency of the sense of humour, 
had probably much to do with the failure of his writings to win 
popularity, even with those deeply interested in the subjects with 
which they deal. One is never, so to speak, let off. That need for 
the religious thinker, if he is to attain the best results, to be able to 
turn aside from his principal preoccupation, upon which Friedrich von 
Hiigel loved to insist, Maurice does not seem to have felt; and this 
gives rise in his readers to a sense of being in a confined atmosphere 
of undiluted theology unrelieved by opportunities of escape into other 
fields of interest. 

This makes it all the more desirable that someone should do as Dr. 
Vidler has done and call the attention of a new generation to one whose 
rank as one of the ‘seminal’ minds of nineteenth-century England is 
in danger of being overlooked. 

Is not the remark on p. 157 that Bishop Colenso ‘seems to have 
spent much of his time in England’ suggestive of a lack of zeal in his 
vocation as a missionary which should not be alleged against a man 
whose self-sacrificing defence of the interests of his African flock 
cannot be denied even by those least favourable to his theology? 
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F. H. Bradley, by W. F. Lorruouse, M.A., D.D. Pp. viii+237. 
London : The Epworth Press, 1948. 10s. 6d. 


THis is the first volume to be published of a new series, ‘The Philo- 
sophical Library’, and also, unless I am mistaken, the first book 
devoted to an account of Bradley as a philosophical classic. While 
anyone interested in the subject will find much useful information 
and have his attention called to many important points, it must be 
admitted that it hardly fills its bill. Although to the present writer, 
as to Dr. Lofthouse, the relation of Bradley’s metaphysics to religion 
is a subject of especial interest, I cannot but feel that it is dispropor- 
tionately emphasized in the book and that less pains have been taken 
in ascertaining and stating the main principles of his philosophy than 
in discussing its bearing upon the Christian faith. It is surprising, 
though no doubt only accidental, that the emphatic affirmation (Ap- 
pearance and Reality, 2nd ed. p. 449) that ‘there is nothing more real 
than what comes in religion’ is nowhere quoted by Dr. Lofthouse. 

It is plain that anything like a detailed criticism of the account of 
Bradley’s doctrine given in this volume would require a volume of 
equal size, so that the remarks which follow must only be taken as 
illustrations of what to me seem to be defects in Dr. Lofthouse’s ex- 
position, without any implication that there are no merits in that 
exposition which I must leave unnoticed. 

Although Bradley’s treatment of relations is, of course, several times 
mentioned in the book before us, its central importance is, I think, 
insufficiently recognized. The late Professor Cook Wilson (in a note 
to a lecture printed in Statement and Inference, vol. i, p. 253) speaks 
of ‘a well known book’ [meaning Appearance and Reality| in which a 
‘general mistake about relation . . . is made part of the basis of a meta- 
physical theory and the mere tangle of a verbal fallacy is quaintly taken 
to be a sort of self-contradiction in the nature of Thought itself’. The 
topic is treated at length in Statement and Inference, vol. ii, pp. 692 ff. 
Now, without necessarily endorsing this judgement, it may fairly be 
said that one is justified in missing from what professes to be a com- 
prehensive account of Bradley’s teaching either any clear description 
of the argument here censured or any reference to the exception taken 
to it by his distinguished contemporary and fellow logician. Again, in 
the discussion (with reference to religion) of relations between us and 
‘the Absolute’ it is not made as plain as it might be that the pervading 
difficulty lies in the very possibility of any such relations, ‘ the Absolute’ 
being that within which all relations must necessarily fall. 

In the brief survey of the history of philosophy with which Dr. 
Lofthouse leads up to his subject, he makes Spinoza call ‘extension’ 
and ‘thought’ modes instead of attributes of the One Substance, and 
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speaks of Green’s best work as to be found in his Introduction to 
Hume’s Essays on Human Nature, when he should have written Treatise 
of Human Nature; nor is this a mere slip of one word, for it was part 
of Green's purpose and achievement to insist on the greater impor- 
tance of the Treatise as compared with the Inquiry concerning Human 
Understanding which is, as the Treatise is not, included among his Essays. 
Again, he repeats an often-corrected error in speaking of ‘the under- 
standing makes nature’ as an actual quotation from Kant and not only 
a summary of Kantian epistemology. May I also be allowed to call 
attention to another mistake in reference to a passage in a book of my 
own? Dr. Lofthouse says (p. 224) that I have ‘contended . . . that it is 
theologically more correct to speak of personality in God than to affirm 
the personality of God or to call God a person, in spite of the Athana- 
sian Creed’. But where does the Athanasian Creed do either? Were 
the expressions ‘ personality of God’ or ‘God is a person’ to be found 
there, it would have knocked the bottom out of my contention that 
till about 150 years ago these phrases were not in theological use and 
that not to the One God but to the three ‘ hypostases’ recognized by 
Christian theology within the unity of the divine nature was ‘ person- 
ality’ regularly ascribed. 

Lastly I cannot but doubt whether Dr. Lofthouse really appreciates 
the meaning of analogia entis when at the end of his book he proposes 
to substitute analogia patris. 

Should we not read ‘lower’ for ‘higher’, p. 227, 1. 20? 


Religion, by NATHANIEL MICKLEM, pp. 224. (Home University 
Library) London: Oxford University Press, 1948. 5s. net. 


It is forty-five years since the then Principal of Manchester College 
at Oxford, Dr. Estlin Carpenter, published in the Home University 
Library his book on Comparative Religion; and on the wrapper of 
this work in the same series by the present Principal of Mansfield 
College it is stated that its subject is ‘that commonly known as 
“comparative religion”’ although more ‘simply and accurately 
described by the shorter title which the author has chosen’. No doubt 
‘Comparative Religion’ is an awkward brachylogy for ‘ the Compara- 
tive Study of Religion’ and might be better expressed as ‘ Religions 
Compared’. But Dr. Micklem would probably agree that the title 
which he has preferred is open to the objection that, if the reader is 
looking for a general account of ‘ religion’, the comparison of religions 
occupies in his book a disproportionately large share of the space, in 
any case inadequate, which is allotted by the editors of the series to 
his theme. 

The present reviewer agrees with Dr. Gilbert Murray, as quoted 
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F. H. Bradley, by W. F. Lorruouse, M.A., D.D. Pp. viii+237. 
London: The Epworth Press, 1948. 10s. 6d. 


Tuis is the first volume to be published of a new series, ‘The Philo- 
sophical Library’, and also, unless I am mistaken, the first book 
devoted to an account of Bradley as a philosophical classic. While 
anyone interested in the subject will find much useful information 
and have his attention called to many important points, it must be 
admitted that it hardly fills its bill. Although to the present writer, 
as to Dr. Lofthouse, the relation of Bradley’s metaphysics to religion 
is a subject of especial interest, | cannot but feel that it is dispropor- 
tionately emphasized in the book and that less pains have been taken 
in ascertaining and stating the main principles of his philosophy than 
in discussing its bearing upon the Christian faith. It is surprising, 
though no doubt only accidental, that the emphatic affirmation (Ap- 
pearance and Reality, 2nd ed. p. 449) that ‘there is nothing more real 
than what comes in religion’ is nowhere quoted by Dr. Lofthouse. 

It is plain that anything like a detailed criticism of the account of 
Bradley’s doctrine given in this volume would require a volume of 
equal size, so that the remarks which follow must only be taken as 
illustrations of what to me seem to be defects in Dr. Lofthouse’s ex- 
position, without any implication that there are no merits in that 
exposition which I must leave unnoticed. 

Although Bradley’s treatment of re/ations is, of course, several times 
mentioned in the book before us, its central importance is, I think, 
insufficiently recognized. The late Professor Cook Wilson (in a note 
to a lecture printed in Statement and Inference, vol. i, p. 253) speaks 
of ‘a well known book’ [meaning Appearance and Reality| in which a 
‘general mistake about relation . . . is made part of the basis of a meta- 
physical theory and the mere tangle of a verbal fallacy is quaintly taken 
to be a sort of self-contradiction in the nature of Thought itself’. ‘The 
topic is treated at length in Statement and Inference, vol. ii, pp. 692 ff. 
Now, without necessarily endorsing this judgement, it may fairly be 
said that one is justified in missing from what professes to be a com- 
prehensive account of Bradley’s teaching either any clear description 
of the argument here censured or any reference to the exception taken 
to it by his distinguished contemporary and fellow logician. Again, in 
the discussion (with reference to religion) of relations between us and 
‘the Absolute’ it is not made as plain as it might be that the pervading 
difficulty lies in the very possibility of any such relations, ‘the Absolute’ 
being that within which all relations must necessarily fall. 

In the brief survey of the history of philosophy with which Dr. 
Lofthouse leads up to his subject, he makes Spinoza call ‘extension’ 
and ‘thought’ modes instead of attributes of the One Substance, and 
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speaks of Green’s best work as to be found in his Introduction to 
Hume’s Essays on Human Nature, when he should have written Treatise 
of Human Nature; nor is this a mere slip of one word, for it was part 
of Green's purpose and achievement to insist on the greater impor- 
tance of the Treatise as compared with the Inquiry concerning Human 
Understanding which is, as the Treatise is not, included among his Essays. 
Again, he repeats an often-corrected error in speaking of ‘the under- 
standing makes nature’ as an actual quotation from Kant and not only 
a summary of Kantian epistemology. May I also be allowed to call 
attention to another mistake in reference to a passage in a book of my 
own? Dr. Lofthouse says (p. 224) that I have ‘ contended . . . that it is 
theologically more correct to speak of personality in God than to affirm 
the personality of God or to call God a person, in spite of the Athana- 
sian Creed’. But where does the Athanasian Creed do either? Were 
the expressions ‘ personality of God’ or ‘God is a person’ to be found 
there, it would have knocked the bottom out of my contention that 
till about 150 years ago these phrases were not in theological use and 
that not to the One God but to the three ‘ hypostases’ recognized by 
Christian theology within the unity of the divine nature was ‘ person- 
ality’ regularly ascribed. 

Lastly 1 cannot but doubt whether Dr. Lofthouse really appreciates 
the meaning of analogia entis when at the end of his book he proposes 
to substitute analogia patris. 

Should we not read ‘lower’ for ‘higher’, p. 227, 1. 20? 


Religion, by NATHANIEL MICKLEM, pp. 224. (Home University 
Library) London: Oxford University Press, 1948. 5s. net. 


Ir is forty-five years since the then Principal of Manchester College 
at Oxford, Dr. Estlin Carpenter, published in the Home University 
Library his book on Comparative Religion; and on the wrapper of 
this work in the same series by the present Principal of Mansfield 
College it is stated that its subject is ‘that commonly known as 
“comparative religion”’ although more ‘simply and accurately 
described by the shorter title which the author has chosen’. No doubt 
‘Comparative Religion’ is an awkward brachylogy for ‘the Compara- 
tive Study of Religion’ and might be better expressed as ‘ Religions 
Compared’. But Dr. Micklem would probably agree that the title 
which he has preferred is open to the objection that, if the reader is 
looking for a general account of ‘religion’, the comparison of religions 
occupies in his book a disproportionately large share of the space, in 
any case inadequate, which is allotted by the editors of the series to 
his theme. 

The present reviewer agrees with Dr. Gilbert Murray, as quoted 
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in the first sentence of Dr. Micklem’s introductory chapter, that 
‘ religion cannot be defined’. One can only point to admitted instances 
of what is meant. I doubt whether it is really helpful to describe 
religion as a ‘sense of the sacred’, since it is not easy to suppose the 
word ‘sacred’ intelligible to anyone to whom the word ‘religion’ is 
not. The use, however, of the more technical and less familiar ex- 
pression may have the advantage that it calls attention to the object 
of a state of apprehension or feeling rather than to the apprehension 
or feeling itself. In the parallel case of ‘beauty’ the correlative appre- 
hension has no particular name; but the fact that in the one case it 
is the object and in the other the apprehension of the object that 
has a familiar designation is itself by no means without philosophical 
significance. 

But to compress into some 250 pages a vast subject (and even 
Estlin Carpenter’s apparently more restricted theme may be so 
reckoned) is a task impossible to perform without the inevitable risk 
of involving some emphases and omissions due to the personal 
interests and preferences of the writer and to his special opportunities 
of study. Experto crede. These should be recognized and utilized 
both by the writer himself and by his readers. Thus, in regard to 
the book now under consideration and its predecessor in the Home 
University Library it will be found instructive to compare and con- 
trast the respective classifications of religious beliefs and practices 
employed in the one and in the other. In Dr. Micklem’s there are 
perhaps more surprises, which are not unwelcome, since they are (and 
were probably by their author intended to be) by their very unex- 
pectedness provocative of thought. Thus both the two great friars 
whom Dante in the Paradiso introduces as each singing the praises 
of the founder of the other’s order, St. Bonaventura the Franciscan 
and St. Thomas the Dominican, have sections to themselves, the 
former (along with Zoroaster and Spinoza) in the chapter called ‘ The 
Most High God’, and the latter (along with Mohammed) in that 
called ‘Religions of Will’. Obviously one would have looked for 
Mohammed under the rubric ‘The Most High God’, and it is para- 
doxical to find listed as a representative of the ‘ Religions of Will’, 
the Doctor who maintained the higher dignity of intellect as com- 
pared with will, placing the essence of beatitude in the satisfaction of 
the former, and whose school is generally held to be in this very point 
most markedly distinguished from that of Duns Scotus. 

No one can study the religions of the world without perceiving 
a striking similarity between certain widespread ‘myths’ or stories 
related about the gods and the history of which the Gospels are 
a record and which the other New Testament books everywhere 
presuppose. It was not part of Dr. Micklem’s plan to examine the 
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ultimate bearing of this similarity upon the claim of Christianity to 
be more than one among other products (even if in some respects the 
chef d’ceuvre) of what Bergson calls the fonction fabulatrice, which, as 
he insists in Les Deux Sources de la morale et de la religion, has played 
so important a part in religious development. But his own conviction 
is probably intimated in the phrase, which he quotes on page 190 
from Harnack, that in Christianity we have ‘the myth come true’. 
CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 


Mohammedanism: an Historical Survey, by H. A. R. Giss. Pp. v +206. 
Home University Library. London: O.U.P., 1949. 5s. 


A COMPARISON of this volume with its predecessor in the Home 
University Library by the author’s predecessor in the Laudian Chair 
of Arabic is a remarkable object-lesson in the advance of historical 
criticism during the past forty years. It would be difficult to conceive 
of a fairer, more impartial, and more judicial examination of Islam 
than this highly concentrated yet balanced and lucid statement. In 
his first twenty-two pages the author summarizes in masterly succinct- 
ness the broad characteristics of the expansion of Islam from its origin 
down to the present day. The remaining nine chapters, each of roughly 
equal length, resume the story in greater detail, yet still necessarily 
very briefly, treating successively of the career and character of 
Mohammed; the composition of the Koran; its place in Muslim 
thought and practice as a fountainhead of doctrine and ritual; the 
tradition of the Prophet; the development of the Shari‘a or religious 
law of Islam; orthodoxy and the heretical sects; the rise of Safi 
mysticism; the growth and influence of the Safi orders; and finally 
the place of Islam in the modern world. A carefully selective biblio- 


Ygraphy completes the survey. This is a thoroughly sound and reliable 


book, based upon deep and wide knowledge of the whole vast literature 
of the subject yet lit up by flashes of illuminating originality; it can 
be confidently recommended to the beginner and the advanced worker 
alike. A. J. ARBERRY 
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